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BEYOND THE BRAIN 


A New Look at the Mind 
by Arthur Koestler 


““,N AGE is drawing to its close in the 
A history of psychology; the age of 
the dehumanisation of Man.” 

These are the opening words of the 
first of a series of three articles by 
Arthur Koestler beginning in The 
Observer on Sunday, April 23. 

These articles (written exclusively for 
The Observer) may well prove to be 
the start of a radical upsetting of the 
scientific applecart. Koestler draws 
attention to the growing body of opinion 
and evidence that is undermining the 
traditional view of Man as a conditioned- 
reflex automaton. 

The mind, he says, is not to be 
explained by chemistry and electricity 





in the brain. It is something bevond the 
brain. 

Writing with great force, and at times 
no little wit, Koestler establishes that 
people are not as easily explained 
away as many modern doctors and sages 
believe. We are freer to think and act 
than some of them would allow—as free, 
perhaps, as religion and_ philosophy 
imply. And he reports many scientific 
experiments that seem to prove it. 

If you value your own status as a 
thinking and feeling person, you must 
see these articles. They will give you 
fresh ammunition—-and much pleasure 
in reading. They are a major blow 
against scientific dogma—and for us! 


This Sunday, buy 


THE OBSERVER 

















061 ~~ Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


MR. SELWYN LLOYD presented his first Budget, 
changing the surtax limits for the first time for No. 6930 Established 1828 
forty-one years, and asking for powers to alter 
certain duties and taxes between Budgets. 
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ANTI-CASTRO FORCES LANDED in Cuba, captured 
an airstrip (and, it is said, Dr. Castro’s brother), 
and began to fly in supplies. It was generally Caribbean Rhapsody 
issumed that the invasion was directed by Sefior 
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THE PORTUGUESE AUTHORITIES IMPOSED a curfew 
ind reinforced their troops in Angola, where 
there were continued clashes between police and 


dissident Africans. The Kenya Government, 
which has now been calling Jomo Kenyatta ‘Mr.’ 
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natural wish, of any American Administration to 
bring about its downfall. 

Of course, the methods adopted by the 
American Government are open to criticism; 
apart from the effect elsewhere in the Hemisphere 
and other parts of the world, to allow armed 
rebels the use of United States territory is surely 
setting a very dangerous precedent indeed. And 
of course, it may well be that with more skilful 
American diplomacy from the beginning, the 
present situation would never have been reached; 
bidding for the friendship of a new regime against 
the offers from the Soviet Union is a hard and 
expensive pastime, but it is one which the free 
world has simply got to play. How early Castro 
began to feel committed to the Soviet bloc is 
difficult to say; but from all the signs fle was not 
originally so disposed, and it would have been 
worth America’s while to put up with greater 
humiliations, and dig even deeper into her pocket, 
to keep him from going over, rather than be 
compelled to resort now to these desperate and 
bloody expedients to bring him—or rather his 
country—back. 

As has so often happened, the West now gets 
the worst of both worlds. If Castro falls, the 
United States is tarred with the brush of 
imperialist aggression. If he stands, the added 
charge of incompetence can be levelled against 
her. To get rid of Castro was not only strategically 
important to America and the West, but desirable 
on wider grounds of the liberty and advance- 
ment of Latin America, so slowly inching along 
the road towards full political, social and 
economic maturity and stability. But this was not 
the way to do it. Once again, the Communists 
get the substance, while the West does not even 
get the shadow. 


The Small Winner 


R. SELWYN LLoyp’s Budget resembled the 
bottles of lighter-fluid, attached to a charity 
collecting-box, that are to be seen on pub 
counters, with the slogan ‘Take a little, give a 
little.’ In truth, it was a very little Budget. 
Which is not to say that it was a bad one, or an 
unfair one, or—most important—one which 
missed the point of the economic situation to any 
serious extent. The audible hiss of indrawn 
breath in the House of Commons when Mr. 
Lloyd said that ‘the broad effect of the Budget 
must be counter-inflationary’ was an index both 
te the House’s fears of an ‘austerity’ Budget 
which such a phrase seemed to portend, and to 
the exient to which inflation has ceased to be the 
ever-present bogey of the economy. As it turned 
out, the fears were largely unjustified, and the 
Chancellor’s emphasis on the need for a counter- 
inflationary effect would have been more cogent 
if his proposals had looked likely to have one. 
The proposal to take power to vary the whole 
of the excise duties upwards or downwards by 
anything up to 10 per cent. at a stroke is an 
acceptable one; the flat rate brings a nicely 
impersonal touch into the operation of the device. 
And certainly the principle at stake is a good one: 
to all intents and purposes, the only way in which 
the Government can seriously influence the 
general state of the economy between April and 
April is by use of the Bank rate—a Stone-Age 
club where a rapier is often required. (So fixed is 





NEXT WEEK 


the Spectator will include an Ulster supple- 
ment. Life in Northern Ireland will be 
examined by a number of distinguished 
Irish authorities; these will include Brian 
Faulkner (Northern Ireland Minister of 
Home Affairs) on the Special Powers Act; 
David Bleakley, Labour Member of Par- 
liament at Stormont, on the economic situa- 
tion; R. B. Henderson, Director of Ulster 
Television, on the Northern Ireland com- 
mercial television station; John Cole, the 
Spectator’s Industrial Correspondent, and 
himself an Ulsterman, on the pros and 
cons of Ulster’s separate parliament; and 
St. John Ervine on Ulster then and now. 


Also in next week's ‘Spectator’ 


Professor Rudolf Peierls, one of the world’s 
leading nuclear physicists, writes about 
fall-out and allied dangers; Kenneth 
Robinson, MP, examines an American 
view of Britain’s Health Service; Mordecai 
Richler takes a picture of Karsh of Ottawa; 
Roy Jenkins, MP, reviews the memoirs of 
Lord Hankey, Simon Raven discusses a 
new book on Ronald Firbank, and John 
Mortimer looks at Alan Dent’s life of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 











the economic pattern after the Budget, and so 
clumsy the Bank rate as a means of shifting the 
pattern, that Mr. Butler, it will be recalled, had 
to have a second Budget in mid-year.) So the 
important power of immediately influencing the 
economy where it is most sensitive which Mr. 
Lloyd’s innovation will bring is very welcome. 

Much the same can be said of the pay-roll tax 
envisaged by the Chancellor. Perhaps this one 
could have been made rather more flexible—the 
Spectator’s City Editor was arguing recently that 
it should ideally be a pay-roll tax imposed only 
on short-time workers, after a period of, say, four 
weeks—but the idea behind it, which is to pro- 
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vide a new and more delicate regulator for the 
economy, and particularly for the manpower part 
of it, is a good one. 

On the surtax proposals, though he perhaps 
might have made rather less song and dance 
about them, Mr. Lloyd is to be supported. It is go- 
ing too far to see them as a device for strengthen- 
ing the export trade, and it is easy to exaggerate 
the extent to which initiative has in fact been 
stifled by the surtax level: the rate of grumbling 
may have been increased by it, but not very much 
else. Still, the surtax payer is part of the com- 
munity, and he has—perhaps rightly—been at 
the end of the queue in so many Budgets that 
some relief for him was no more than justice. If 
it does nothing else, it will help to put him back, 
as far as his income goes, in the kind of place 
which his profession is no longer enough to make 
for him in the community; this is one case in 
which ‘differentials’ are probably valuable 

The television advertising duty, the increase in 
the charge for car licenses, and most of the other 
minor changes, are unexceptionable. The only 
positively wrong element in the Budget is the 
decision to restore the duty on fuel oils. It is 
difficult to see any reason for this except the 
thoroughly bad one of helping the coal industry 
Trying to save dying industries has long been an 
occupational disease of Chancellors (it is hardly 
more than a lucky accident that the Exchequer is 
not heavily subsidising the shale-oil industry), and 
the present one is clearly to be no exception. 

Still, set against the positive virtues elsewhere 
in this Budget, this seems a minor blemish. The 
Budget may be faulted only for sins of omission 
—Mr. Lloyd talked about exports, but there is 
singularly little in his proposals that will actually 
do anything to stimulate them. 

That, after all, was inevitable in a Budget whic! 
strikes a largely promissory note. The indirect 
proposals, the pay-roll tax, even the surtax relief 
—all these are actually going to happen in the 
future, not now. The real test of Mr. Lloyd wil! 
come when he starts to use the powers he has 
asked for in this, his first Budget. 


‘l wonder who would be on trial if we Japanese had won the war?’ 
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Westminster Commentary 





Selwyn Resurgens 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


QUESTION TIME before the Bud- 
get is always a nerve-racking 
experience. Some of them, after 
all, have been up since four in 
the morning, and the strain is 
beginning to tell. The laughter 
is louder and shriller, and the 
jokes worse than usual, and the 
degree of attention paid to what 
is actually being said by any- 
body rather less. Still, there was 
the usual crop of strange sights to be seen. The 
vo toppered ones on the Government side—Mr. 
Nabarro and Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley, the 
latter looking curiously shrunken, as though he 
vas wearing the right hat, but somebody else’s 
head—were matched by a most startling appari- 
tion behind the Labour front benches. It was 
Mr. Abse, clad in what I presume is customary 
miner's gala dress down in Pontypool: fawn 
cutaway with tapered trousers to match, soft 
waistcoat with gold watchchain, silk 
choker with a pearl tiepin the size of a water- 
nelon, ruby on the left teacup-finger, and what 
looked remarkably like an orchid in the button- 
hole, the complete outfit surmounted, in both 
senses of the word, by a gigantic brown billy- 
cock a full ten inches high. 

Back on the other side, all the Tory back- 
bench ladies in sight had turned out in an 
identical shade of light blue, which seemed to 
indicate bad staff-work somewhere; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Walter Bromley-Davenport (to name 
but a few) was leaning against the Division 
Lobby door, as if he could hardly wait to indi- 
cate his confidence in the Government if a vote 
should be called for; the Member for Woodford 
sat, bowed and pale, gently caressing his stick; 
over the road again, Mr. Michael Foot and 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt sat side by side, chatting 
amiably (as Mr. Maurice Wiggin once remarked, 
if you would like to go back and read that sen- 
tence again, please do; I'll wait here). Mr. Wilson 
had clearly been following the sun during the 
recess; and when the inevitable questions to the 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee arrived, 
Mr. Gaitskell—and may ten thousand angels sing 
around his bed every night for it—refrained 
from making his joke about the sausages in the 
canteen. 

And then I noticed a strange and significant 
sight. The Labour benches were not full. Over 
on the Government side they were packed rib- 
crushingly tight, as is usual on Budget Day, but 
over there one could see little patches of green 
leather, members here and there half-sprawled on 
the bench. At first, naturally, | assumed that this 
was a Labour comment, by way of absenteeism, 
on the fact that the Chancellor is now Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, and that presumably all those 
Stories I have been hearing lately about Mr. 
Lloyd being a new man (and goodness knows 
the old one needed a fairly complete re- 
treading) were so much public relations. But. of 
course, this could not be so; the increased elbow- 
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room on the Opposition side of the House is 
provided by the decrease in the number of mem- 
bers there. It takes a really full House (which 
almost never materialises nowadays except for 
the Budget) to show this, and to remind us that 
Mr. Gaitskell now has over one hundred fewer 
followers (if that is the word) than Mr. Mac- 
millan. To see it visibly demonstrated thus was a 
considerable shock. 

But there was another shock to come, in the 
person of the new Chancellor. There have of 
late been many stories circulating to the effect 
that Mr. Lloyd is now not merely in the running 
but in the lead for the succession to Number Ten 
(or, to be precise, the Admiralty). Mr. Macleod 
has put too many influential backs up by his 
African policy; it is now clear to everybody (it 
was clear to my late grandfather, Taper, five 
years ago) that Mr. Sandys has not got what 
it takes; Mr. Butler is still Mr. Butler, and unless 
he be born again will continue to be; Mr. Heath 
should never have left his little grey home in 
the Whips’ Office; and even nor’-nor’-west the 
Constitution knows the Earl of Home from a 
Prime Minister. 

So we rub our eyes, and stare, and rub them 
again, and still the vision will not go away: the 
vision of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, after all that, be- 
coming Prime Minister. For my own part it 
would not be too much to say that the thought 
makes my two eyes, like stars, to start from their 
spheres, and my knotted and combined locks to 
part, and each particular hair to stand on end. 
like quills upon the fretful porpentine (see 
illustration). Yet why not? The mistake so many 
observers of the scene made on that fateful day 
in January, 1957, was to assume that Mr. Butler 
would be Prime Minister because he was nicer 
than Mr. Macmillan, or because he was cleverer, 
or because he had a sense of humour, or because 
his ideas were more attuned to the music of the 
times, or because he had largely been responsible 
for the reconstruction of the Tory Party after 
1945. But in fact none of these things had any- 
thing to do with the decision: Tories become 
Prime Minister (assuming the office is vacant, of 
course) when they command the confidence of the 
Tory Party. Mr. Macmillan did, and Mr. Butler 
didn’t. Similarly, when Mr. Macmillan, amid the 
sound of universal lamentation, is gathered to his 
forefathers (and if when he gets there he knows 
which way round a croft is worn, or in what 
season of the year the haggis may be shot, I shall 
be extremely surprised) it will be the man the 
Tories will follow who will lead them. 

Now it is far from certain as yet, or even, to 
date, very likely, that Mr. Lloyd is this man. It 
is true that he has always avoided offending any 
particular section of the Tories, that his soldier- 
ing on in the heat of the day, and the unspeakable 
humiliations he endured as Foreign Secretary, 
have caused him to be regarded by many of them 
with something almost approaching affection. 
And certainly his worst enemy (and we could all 
name him, could we not?) would never accuse 
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him of being too clever by half. But we have had 
one example in the past decade of a weak man 
becoming Prime Minister and ending in disaster; 
and I think that even the most charitably dis- 
posed Tory Party would want a little more 
evidence than anything he has hitherto shown 
them that Mr. Lloyd would not be another. There 
may be positive drawbacks to most of his rivals; 
but the Party might yet swallow hard at one of 
them rather than appoint a man whom they know 
to have had. even if he does not still have, nega- 
tive drawbacks the way some people have mice. 

So what better test of the new Chancellor than 
his first Budget? And it must be said that Mr. 
Lloyd passed the test. It is true that he still fears 
te lift up his eyes from his script, from whence 
cometh his help, and there was one charming 
Freudian slip when he referred quite distinctly 
to a method of ‘levining—er levying this tax.” But 
for the rest, this was a new man indeed. Gone was 
the whine, gone the nervous stammer, gone the 
pinkness, gone the hangdog, woebegone air, gone 
the radiated apology for being alive at all. Nor 
had these been replaced by a false bonhomie, by 
1 cockiness and aggressiveness. Relaxed, con- 
fident. assured, vigorous, he spoke with hardly 
a stumble or a pause for his ninety minutes. 
What is more, or at any rate more difficult to 
believe, he actually made a number of jokes, and 
quite good jokes at that, True, they had been 
prepared and were in the text before him; but 
even a new Selwyn Lloyd must walk before he 
can run. 

And this was indeed the most significant thing 
about the speech, and about the man. He showed 
signs of being in touch with the political atmo- 
sphere, which is more than I thought I would live 
to savabout him. and goes far towards supporting 
the theory that whether or not other people see 
him as a future Prime Minister, he has visions 
himself. And if he has, he clearly understands, as 
Mr. Butler never did. that what counts in this race 
is not whether the crowd think you are winning, 
and certainly not whether you actually are win- 
ning (think how far down the course Mr. Mac- 
millan was when the bell went for the last lap), 
but whether you have the judges in your pocket. 
The judges are the Tory Party, and although it 
would be a little premature to say that Mr. Lloyd 
has them where he wants them, there can be no 
doubt now that they must be looking on him with 
a less lacklustre eye than hitherto. The contents 
of the Budget, after all, though it may actively 
have pleased only a few, can hardly have offended 
anybody very much (anybody on the Tory side, 
that is; and even over there Mr. Wilson’s rage 
was strictly for export), and for a Chancellor to 
have made no new enemies by the time he sits 
down is itself an achievement. As a speech, of 
course, it great shakes; Mr. Lloyd's 
cliché-rate, while naturally below the all-time 
record set by Mr. Amory, is well above, say, Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s (“There is much that is good in 
British industry, but there’s quite a lot that is 
not good enough’). But a Budget speech that was 
great oratory would be a strange thing indeed. So 
there Mr. Lloyd is, in a prominent position at the 
front of the queue for the Premiership, when a 
short year or two ago (long though they must 
have seemed to him) the only queue he was in at 
ali was the one for the boneyard. There'll be glad 
hearts in Hoylake this night. 
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The Magic Carpet 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, 


AJOR GAGARIN’s space flight was a major 

initiative of public relations in the Cold 
War and it was so intended. The plot of Soviet 
thought was clear—it was to show the uncom- 
mitted Afro-Asians, struggling with the practical 
problems of living on the breadline, the tech- 
nological advantages that may come to those 
who throw in their lot with the Communist bloc. 
Amongst less-sophisticated peoples, where the 
dream concept of the magic carpet has always 
appealed, this idea is very important. Addition- 
ally, there is the touch of politico-religious sig- 
nificance, as when Major Gagarin asserted his 
conviction that ‘the party’ would always help 
him if he got into difficulties up there in space. 

In terms of hot war, the implications are more 
obscure. It may be that power will pass eventually 
to the nation which controls the space immediately 
around the Earth. This aim of breaking the 
nuclear deadlock is undoubtedly behind the 
Russian intention to establish manned space 
stations in orbit; but for the moment the effec- 
tiveness of military missiles carrying nuclear 
deterrents remains undiminished; and the impor- 
tance of Polaris as the second-strike weapon is 
not affected. 

The question arises of how the Soviet Union 
has been able to reach this fantastic-achieve- 
ment, when forty years ago her peoples were 
largely illiterate. The answer lies in one sentence 
—the priorities that it is possible to impose and 
to sustain in a ruthless dictatorship. The sunlit 
spaceman must be balanced against the grey 
world of the vast majority of Soviet citizens. 

Up to now, it is as though there were two 
Russias. There has been the glittering, forward- 
looking spectacular Russia that launched the first 
sputnik, and which only the privileged few have 
been allowed to enter. There has also been the 
shoddy Russia, of out-of-date designs and goods, 
produced by antiquated production engineering. 
That is the only Russia that Common Man in 
the ‘socialist’ society knows and has ever known. 

This fact is understood clearly by the average 
Soviet citizen, as is shown by the letter that 
Pravda published some months ago on its front 
page for the purpose of refuting it. The letter— 
which was probably ‘inspired,’ because of its lan- 
guage and placing—stated, ‘What do sputniks 
give to a person like me? So much money is 
spent on sputniks that it makes people gasp. If 
there were no sputniks, the Government could 
cut the cost of cloth for an overcoat in half 
and put a few electric flat-irons in the stores. 
Rockets! Rockets! Who needs them now?’ 

The fact that Pravda attached such impor- 
tance to this view is significant. So far the two 
Russias have never met. But as Mr. Khrushchev 
recognised in his Red Square speech on Friday, 
one day the new technologies of modern Russia 
will be made available to backward Russia, with 
political consequences not yet possible to foresee. 

The Russian success also owes a great deal 
to German technology. When Peenemunde was 
overrun at the end of the war, 70 per cent. of 
the German V2 rocket team was captured and 
transported to Kapustinyar. They were set to 
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work in 1946 with overriding priorities. They 
egan by firing V2s a hundred miles. Then, 250 
miles—and so on. Eventually they reached 4,000 
miles. By this way of proceeding, by intermediate 
stages, the Russian project ensured the success 
of the engineering. From this also the Russian 
engineers have developed the huge boosters that 
launched Major Gagarin’s capsule. 

The extent of the sustained effort also was 
amazing. For instance, it was known here in 
Britain, as far back as 1954, that the Russians 
were sometimes firing as many as eight rockets 
in a day from the rocket range near Stalingrad. 
When one thinks of the cost of one rocket, one 
graps the overall cost of the Soviet programme. 

The Americans, on the other hand, adopted 
a less practical approach. Their original inten- 
tion was not to proceed by intermediate stages, 
but to build a rocket to fire 6,500 miles on its 
first flight. The result was that the basic engineer- 
ing went wrong; and in 1954, the United States 
was virtually forced to start again, eight years 
behind the Soviet Union. 

Next, the Americans made the mistakes of 
too many schemes and of competing priorities. 
The first understanding, certainly so far as 
Britain was concerned, was that the United States 
would concentrate upon the inter-continental 
missiles, whereas Britain would devote her effort 
to the intermediate ranges—hence Blue Streak. 
But it was discovered that the United States had 
continued with multitudinous projects of vary- 
ing ranges. And this became one of the factors 
in the decision to cancel Blue Streak. 

Finally—and in the long run this is almost 
certain to be a correct policy—the Americans 
have been striving for perfection, whereas the 
Russians have concentrated on simplicity. It is 
as though the United States has been concerned 
with developing a beautiful precision watch and 
the Soviet Union has been satisfied with the crude 
alarm clock, so long as it works and tells the 
time. Eventually, this different concept may place 
the United States in a much better position to 
exploit the scientific possibilities of space re- 
search, as opposed to the political. 

What are the implications for those of us 
here in Britain who are concerned with political 
policy? The first and most obvious is the idea 
of the diminishing world. Certainly those who 
in our body politic still worship the twenty-mile 
English Channel, a barrier to be preserved at 
all costs, will soon look what they are—foolish 
and little men. And eventually, as smaller nations 
are merged for political and military reasons into 
much bigger confederations, the two power blocs 
will increasingly dominate the earth. 

We have to be under no illusion that the 
Cold War will continue—probably for our life- 
time and even for the lifetime of our children 

until, by evolution or revolution, there 
are men in both Moscow and Peking who 
are prepared to give up their present attempt to 
dominate the rest of mankind. To that extent, 
our admiration for Soviet achievement must also 
be accompanied by the warning undertone that 
Russia’s and China’s rulers are implacable and 
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uninhibited enemies of Western society and most 
of the tolerances and values in which we believe; 
and that these enemies are not bound by Western 
ethics. World government is most likely to come 
about when the Cold War eventually blows itself 
out and the power blocs merge as man looks 
outwards. But that is at least one hundred years 
off. 

There is another more immediate and prac- 
tical consideration for Britain that 
escaped all but a few junior members of the 
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British Government. It is the imperative need 
for Britain herself to enter the space age. 
The British contribution should be separate 


and connected with our present role of being 
the world centre of cable and telephone com- 
munications. Already the worldwide traffic in 
this form of contact is so increasing that the 
existing systems of radio telephones and cables 
will be quite inadequate by the end of the 1960s. 
The alternatives are either more long-distance 
cables, eventually costing many hundreds of 
millions, or a practical programme of tele- 
communication satellites, costing between £15 
million and £20 million a year, but which will 
earn many hundreds of millions in the 1970s 
and 1980s. The simple question is not whether 
we can afford to do it, but how we must do it 
if we still intend to remain, for commercial pur- 
poses, the world centre of communications. 

Here, we also have to remember that the 
British (and European) concept of long-distance 
communication is still quite different from that 
of both the average American and Russian. When 
you discuss long-distance telephone systems with 
an American, he usually begins by assuming that 
you mean When you answer 
that you mean ‘overseas, he shows understand- 
ing and answers, “You mean Hawaii?’ In the 
case of the Russian it is much simpler—there are 
only a mere handful of men within the Soviet 
Union who have ever in their lives envisaged 
making a telephone call to somebody outside 
the Communist bloc. And for historical reasons, 
neither of these two space competitors thinks 
as yet in the worldwide terms that Britain still 
does—although the American telephone com- 
panies are now showing great interest. 


‘coast-to-coast.’ 


The plain fact is that we cannot foresee at 
this moment the full implications of the space 
age. But we have to reject the complacencies, 
bearing in mind that the technical and scientific 
advisers of the British War Office as late as 1908 
rejected the aeroplane ‘as a costly contraption 
of no practical application whatsoever.’ Or, more 
recently, in 1945, the nuclear physicists who 
cuuld see no application of the atomic bomb 
beyond a very big bang. Or, in 1948, the pundits 
of our radio industry who claimed that the 
market for television in Britain was limited to 
50,000 sets. 

One thing, however, is clear. Space technolo- 
gies will dominate all other technologies, cover- 
ing the entire industrial spectrum 
metals, fuels, ceramics, machinery, plastics, tex- 
tiles, thermals, cryogenics and many others. 

If Britain is not associated with the continuing 
exploration of these technologies, she will very 
rapidly cease to be a technologica] nation. And 
when that happens, our prospect of sustaining 
fifty million people in this island ceases too. 
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most 
ieve; 
stern 
-Ome 
itself F 7 9 
: riends of yours! 
years Certainly! replies the editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica when his visitors 
prac- see this old cartoon on his office wall. The 
) far conversation piece then goes like this: 
el Visitor: Who are they ? 
Editor: Two of the three Scotsmen who in 
~ 1768, calling themselves a Society of 
~ ie Gentlemen, founded the Encyclopaedia 
Slag Britannica in Edinburgh. The one on the 
ea left, Andrew Bell, the engraver of many 
ran fine illustrations, was sole proprietor 
Preps , later on. He is talking to William Smellie, 
ables the first editor. 
mos. Visitor: Was Britannica a big work 
= even in those days ? 
n es Editor: Not at the beginning. The first 
pone edition had about two million words and 
ao came out in weekly parts, until bound 
970s in three volumes in 1771. 
tie Visitor: And now ? 7 
gig Editor: In the new 1961 edition there 
Jo it are 38 million words in 24 volumes. 
_ Visitor: And how many authors ? 
Editor: 7,000. 
the Visitor: Scotsmen ? 
ance Editor: Some of them, more in fact than 
that in the first edition because Mr. Smellie 
yhen wrote most of that himself. The rest— 
with , the great majority of course—come from 
that 72 countries. You know, we are all citizens 
swer of the world today and not just one 
and- country. Our London editorial office 
the translated from no fewer than 16 
are languages last year. 
viet Visitor: What a job! And how do you 
aged set about finding the authors ? 
tside Editor: Through our two editorial offices, 
ons, one in London and the other in Chicago, 
inks and with the help of our consultants 
still and advisers. 
om- Visitor: Dozens of them ? 
Editor: Hundreds, actually. With the staff- 
e at editors and sub-editors they plan 
pace Britannica and supervise the content and 
cies, checking of the articles when written. 
tific Visitor: Do you manage to keep up to date ? 
1908 Editor: No encyclopaedia is wholly up to 
tion ; date, but we work all the time, revising 
ore at least five million words a year with the 
who help of over a thousand authors. In the 
ymb 1961 edition the work of more than 1,300 
dits new authors appears for the first time. 
the We also produce Year Books, to keep 
i to owners of Britannica up to date, and 
provide a research service to answer their 
li questions. Now we also have the 
re Children’s Britannica. 
ie Visitor: I can see I ought to know more 
bia, about Britannica. 
Editor : Everyone ought to know more about... 
ling 
3 BRITANNICA 
And 
ling ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
11 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Court Gossip 


From 


T is in what are formally small things that 

great social changes are registered. The great 
state secret of the Eisenhower regime was the 
President’s golf average and, a minor example 
of the secret du roi, the presidential putting green 
on the White House lawn was treated in an 
ingenious trompe-l'ail fashion to enable him to 
putt in peace. That sacred enclosure is now open 
to the public eye, for hundreds of fascinated 
youngsters and oldsters can see, through the 
railings, Miss Kennedy (aged three) playing on 
the swings and slides with her contemporaries. 
And the spectators are as moved by the discovery 
that the President's daughter is, in very sooth, a 
little girl, as the most drooling English matron 
making the same discovery about Princess Anne 
could be. The President and his wife wish 
warmly that their daughter could play in private, 
but that is probably imagining a vain thing. 

But there is a new state secret. It is no longer 
a matter of the President’s golf score. That has 
been revealed and, having a lot on his mind, Mr. 
Kennedy has not been doing very well. It is a 
more ‘U’ secret. Mrs. Kennedy, so it is asserted, 
has asked that when she goes hunting (in the 
English sense, riding to hounds), there is to be 
no reporting of whether there was a kill or not. 
For the anti-blood-sports lobby has been bom- 
barding the White House with protests against 
Mrs. Kennedy’s participation in fox-hunting. It 
is asserted, also, that the President has asked his 
wife to stop hunting and that she has refused to 
change the habits of a short lifetime merely be- 
cause a lot of voters object to fox-hunting. For 
the President’s wife is determined to be more 
than that, to be herself and to ignore many of 
the claims, positive and negative, made on her 
as the President's wife. 

Some of Mrs. Kennedy’s attempts to have a 
private, as well as a public, life will get a lot of 
sympathy. She spent Easter at Palm Beach with 
her husband’s numerous and energetic family 
and thus escaped the ritual of egg-rolling on the 
White House lawn. But the merchants (i.e., shop- 
keepers) of Palm Beach know a good thing when 
they see it, and Florida hasn’t been having it so 
good lately, so they invited (if so mild a term 
is the word) Mrs. Kennedy to take part in an 
Easter Parade that would commemorate what 
Easter and Passover are traditionally supposed 
to commemorate—and give local business a shot 
in the arm. Mrs. Kennedy not only didn’t play; 
it is believed that she didn’t bother to answer. 
Not much sympathy was or will be wasted on 
the merchants of Palm Beach, but Mrs. Kennedy 
is presenting a social and political problem of 
a novel kind. 

The Kennedys are the handsomest couple who 
have ever occupied the White House. President 
Kennedy is not the handsomest President of this 
century. That honour has to be divided between 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Warren G. Harding. 
Mrs. Kennedy is not the most impressive mistress 
of the White House. That honour belongs to the 
most distinguished of living American women, 
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Eleanor Roosevelt. But Mrs. Roosevelt would 
be the last woman in the world to claim that she 
was or is a beauty. She is impressive and winning 
as the late Queen Mary was, but a beauty, no. 
But President Kennedy, if not provided with a 
noble profile like FDR—and WGH—is still, at 
forty-three, what American female teenagers 
used to call, and perhaps still call, ‘a dream boat.’ 
And Mrs. Kennedy is dazzling with elegance and 
charm. Of the presidential wives in this century 
only Grace Coolidge, whose portrait has been 
given (so I am told) a place of honour in the new 
décor of the White House, could have competed 
in looks—and she could not, for a moment, have 
competed in elegance. 

And there’s the political bother. Is elegance 
democratic? Having listened to and overheard a 
great deal of female ‘scuttlebutt,’ as the Ameri- 
cans put it, in the past few weeks I have some 
doubts. The American woman has a hard time 
of it, especially in the aspiring grey flannel sec- 
tions of the population. She has to run a house, 
bear and rear children, be a good citizen, take 
an interest in the schools, the Red Cross, the 
under-privileged, the United Nations and be 
smart, soignée, abreast of and exemplifying the 
latest styles in hairdo’s, dress, female accessories. 
She has to know or find out what are the ‘in’ 
things in decoration, culture (literary and musi- 
cal), feeding. She has to know about wines. (Wine 
snobbery is now rampant. What this country 
needs is Cyril Ray.) And she has to entertain, 
relax and fortify her husband, back from a hard 
day at the office, moaning about ‘the rat race’ 
and depressed by reading too many novels and 
sociological works on the horrors of life in 
suburbia or, a little higher up, in exurbia. Where 
does Mrs. Kennedy fit in? The danger point is 
that she doesn’t. 

What is the representative young matron of 
Mrs. Kennedy’s age (thirty-one) to do, when 
trying to decide on a new hairdo, when she 
realises that the President’s wife, even when she 
was only a Senator’s wife, didn’t bother, since 
she set the fashion and hadn't any need to follow 
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it? What is the harassed housewife with, perhaps, 
a maid hired for one evening, when the big 
dinner to impress the boss is on, to think when 
she hears the charge that Mrs. Kennedy’s secre- 
tary tried to steal the cook of the 
Ambassador in London (a story too horrid to 
be believed for a moment; still it went round)? 
What does she do when she learns that the 
President has hired and is paying for a French 
cook for the White House? Isn’t American cook- 
ing good enough? Well, let’s give that one a miss 

Suppose you study one of the half-dozen shiny 
magazines that tell you how to be abreast of the 
latest ways of making your home smart, and 
then learn that Mrs. Kennedy called in a close 
friend, who is an abstract painter, to rearrange 
the White House pictures and a French interior 
decorator to give the White House a look over? 
What do you make of the news that Mrs. Ken- 
nedy (née Bouvier) has had to get an extra secre- 
tary to deal exclusively with correspondence in 
French? What—but I could go on. 

The sad truth is that nature is unfair. To be 
rich, to be beautiful, to speak French and Spanish 
to be the President’s wife and never to have 
had to study the books or magazines that mak 
the average housewife, in her own mind, a com 
bination of Madame Récamier and Madame de 
Montespan, is the thought of this not more tha 
female human nature can bear? It is more tha: 
some female human nature that I have run into 
recently, can bear. Many a proud wearer of a 
new Easter bonnet has wondered, uneasil 
Whether it would be noticed by her husband i! 
Mrs. Kennedy came over the horizon. And re 
membering Bagehot’s words of wisdom, that ha! 
the human race consists of women, | have 
listened to ladies hinting, more than hinting, that 
Mrs. Kennedy is too elegant, not democrati 
enough, smiles past people not at them. The 
smile is dazzling but impersonal. But I have 
watched husbands, too, and their aspect is more 
dreamy, less troubled by the undemocratic char- 
acter of elegance and beauty. And half th 
human race consists of men. It also consists of 
young people of both sexes for whom there is a 
wonderful fairy-tale atmosphere about Washing- 
ton today. absent under two much-liked women, 
Mrs. Truman and Mrs. Eisenhower. It is not 
unworthy of notice that President Eisenhower 
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called the presidential yacht Barbara Ann, after 


his granddaughter. He is the oldest man ever to 
serve in the White House. President Kennedy 
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changed the name to Honey Fitz, in memory of 
his grandfather—again a natural gesture in the 
youngest man ever elected to the Presidency. 
And perhaps the country is settling down to the 
new régime. One of the smart magazines this 
month is telling us how Princess Grace is after 
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five years of marriage. She’s still wonderful, but 
she’s not the wife of the President of the United 
States. And if Mrs. Kennedy does establish the 
fact that a President's wife is entitled to private 
life, future chdtelaines of the White House may 
call her blessed. 


Bishop’s Move 


By 


o many English readers the controversy be- 
fh President Kennedy and the Catholic 
bishops about federal aid to Catholic schools 
may seem curious. In this country we have our 
controversies about the percentages of the cost 
of denominational schools which should be met 
out of public funds, but all but the most fanatical 
of secularists are prepared to agree that, if 
education is to be compulsory, if all citizens 
have to pay rates and taxes for its maintenance 
and if conscience imposes on members of a 
religious denomination that their children should 
be educated in special schools of their own, then 
it is only fair that public money to which all 
have subscribed should pay a part of the costs 
of those schools. Few, perhaps, would go so far 
as the Dutch or the Scotch or the Irish and 
charge the whole cost to public funds. It is right, 
it is felt, that people should pay something for 
being peculiar. But on the other hand few would 
say with the Americans or the Australians that 
the public should pay nothing. Almost everybody 
agrees that the matter should be settled by a 
compromise, and controversy is about the per- 
centages of the compromise. 

In the simpler days of the last century when a 
school consisted of little more than a rough 
room, the matter was perhaps not of primary 
practical importance. But today in America, as 
in other countries, schools require ever more and 
more elaborate and expensive equipment and 
President Kennedy has decided that it is neces- 
sary to give federal aid to public schools instead 
of leaving them to the individual States. It is 
not the religious instruction which is responsible 
for the increased cost of schools. Yet the denom- 
inational school, if it is to hold its position, has 
to supply the same expensive equipment as other 
schools. Therefore the argument that it receive, 
at any rate, some part of the cost of that equip- 
ment out of public funds is clearly strong and 
the case for aid from public funds for the 
denominational school much stronger than it was 
in the past. So it may easily seem, even to a non- 
Catholic Englishman, very odd that a Catholic 
President should meet the request of the Catholic 
bishops with a blank refusal. 

Yet, of course, President Kennedy’s position 
is perfectly coherent. He cannot look merely to 
the demands of absolute justice. He is the ser- 
vant of the Constitution. The Constitution says 
that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion,’ and President Kennedy 
in his election campaign specifically endorsed the 
view that the principle of ‘the separation of 
Church and State’ forbade him to give federal 
aid to Church schools. Whatever the view 
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we may hold on the intrinsic merits of this com- 
plicated question, no one can seriously doubt 
that, were he, as one of the first acts of his 
administration, to reverse his stand on this in 
face of the pressure of the Catholic bishops, he 
would deal an irreparable blow not only to his 
own political career but to the prospects of the 
Roman Church in America. Everyone would say 
that the suspicion that a Catholic President had 
to take his orders from his hierarchy had been 
proved and it would be difficult indeed for any 
Catholic again to be elected to high political 
office. 

President Kennedy’s obligation to obey the 
Constitution is beyond question. That is nomin- 
ated in the bond. But is it quite so certain what 
is the Constitution? It does not absolutely leap 
to the eye why the prohibition to make a ‘law 
respecting an establishment of religion’ forbids 
the government from giving any financial aid to 
a religious school. No one imagines that we are 
making the Catholic religion the established 
religion in this country if the government gives 
aid to a Catholic school, nor even in America is 
it thought that the Constitution forbids any pub- 
lic money to be spent on the propagation of 
religion. On the contrary, the State maintains and 
pays chaplains in all the armed forces. It pro- 
vides federal funds for church-supported hospi- 
tals. It gives tax-exemption to religious buildings. 
Though it will not support Catholic schools, it 
does give grants and scholarships to individuals 
which they can use at Catholic schools. It is, of 
course, true that almost all the denominations 
have chaplains and that therefore payment of 
them does not favour one denomination over 
another, whereas for all practical purposes it is 
only the Catholics who want to have denomina- 
tional schools. I cannot see why a legal-minded 
atheist would not be entitled to argue that he 
disliked all the denominations and all the chap- 
lains and objected to his taxes being used to 
support any of them. The fact that all the 
religions were being in this sense established 
made it, he might argue, neither better nor more 
constitutional than if only one were to be estab- 
lished. Yet the fact is that no atheist has made 
such a claim. 

In fact in the early days of American history 
the Constitution was not interpreted as it is inter- 
preted today at all. When the frontier was being 
opened up there was often nobody but a mis- 
sionary to run its schools, and public money was 
frequently given to them without constitutional 
impediment. Yet we must recognise that in prac- 
tice the Constitution is what the Supreme Court 
says that it is and that the Supreme Court has 
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given its ruling that federal money cannot be 
supplied to denominational schools. The 
Supreme Court, though in theory a purely judi- 
cial body, interpreting what the law is rather 
than what it ought to be, has in practice, through- 
out its history, been sensitive to the permanent 
changes of public opinion, and supposing the 
present eirenic mood should continue it is not 
impossible that a day will come when a future 
Supreme Court will rule differently. No one can 
say, but it is certain that the ruling of the 
Supreme Court today is against the legality of 
such aid. A foreigner and a layman may not 
very easily see why, but we have to face the fact 
that there is very little doubt that the high 
authority referred to by Professor Brogan in a 
recent article in the Spectator is right and that 
there would be very little chance of the Supreme 
Court giving any other ruling in any immediate 
future. That is, of course, no reason why people 
should not agitate for another ruling or agitate 
for a constitutional amendment if they wish—no 
reason why other people should not do so—but 
President Kennedy is obviously the one person 
who would be totally ill-advised to do any such 
thing. The separation of the Judiciary and the 
Executive means that the President is the last 
person who ought to try to bring pressure on the 
Supreme Court. Franklin Roosevelt’s escapades 
in this direction were the least happy of all his 
escapades. 

If I were a suspicious and fanatical anti- 
Catholic, I should be inclined to suspect that this 
controversy between the President and the 
bishops was a collusive controversy. It would be 
hard to imagine anything that could more clearly 
demonstrate that President Kennedy was not the 
creature of the hierarchy than a resisted chal- 
lenge to him on this issue and hard to imagine 
any demonstration more clearly in the Catholic 
interest. Yet no one, of course, seriously 
imagines that there has been such collusion. The 
bishops are not of that type. Whatever the inci- 
dental advantages to the Church if they could 
get some federal aid for their schools, there can 
be no doubt that the advantage of a demonstra- 
tion by a Catholic President of his independence 
of the hierarchy is on balance incomparably 
greater. 

From the seventeenth century until the begin- 
ning of this century Catholics generally lived in 
a Catholic society. The policy of the Church was 
to ask that Catholicism be recognised as the State 
religion and to demand that legislation be in 
accordance with the wishes of the hierarchy. The 
Catholic in a non-Catholic society was looked 
on as an exception. Today we have moved into 
a different sort of society. Taking the world all 
over, it is only in odd pockets of little importance 
that anything of the nature of a Catholic society 
—a society whose whole population is of prac- 
tising Catholics—is to be found. The majority 
of Catholics today live as the fellow-citizens of 
non-Catholic neighbours. It is clearly for the 
well-being both of such societies as a whole and 
of the Catholics within them that Catholics now 
play their full part in their lives and at the same 
time show that they do not wish to claim priv- 
ileges from the law nor to impose their principles 
upon other people. Whatever the particular con- 
troversy, one of President Kennedy’s most 
important tasks is to prove that a Catholic of 
the new era is a Catholic of that pattern. 
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Adolf Eichmann’s Third Life 


From TELFORD TAYLOR 


be Jerusalem, the noise and turbulence of the 
press-room at the court-house and the buzzing 
swarm at the King David Hotel are matched in 
contrast by the academic sobriety of the court- 
room in which Adolf Eichmann is on trial, 
accused as the Nazi arch-murderer of six million 
Jews The 500-odd correspondents who have 
descended on this small and storied city mill 
about the court-house, chatter endlessly on their 
typewriters, inundate the radio circuits and streak 
about this tiny country on off-days in happy 
swanning parties. But inside the court-room, the 
trial which is the lynch-pin of this extraordinary 
pageant has been detached, dignified and dull. 
That these proceedings have had so colourless 
an inception is a great tribute to the sense and 
integrity of the Israeli authorities. Five hundred 
newsmen—including many highly distinguished 
exemplars of their profession—did not come to 
Jerusalem in order to be bored to tears by long 
lectures on international law. A less sophisticated 
and farsighted government might have sought to 
manipulate the proceedings for sensational pur- 
poses. But the court has been uncompromising 
in this regard. During the first two long trial 
days the indictment was read twice (in Hebrew 
and German); and the opposing lawyers 
argued seemingly endless jurisdictional points, 
of the utmost legal importance, but abstruse 
enough to empty more than half the court-room. 
For all the fog of legal disputation, the occa- 
sion itself is gripped with the drama of the 
incredible. During the war, hardly a handful of 
persons outside the Fortress Europa had even 
heard of Adolf Eichmann. After the victory, 
when nis apparent role in the business of mass 
extermination became known, Eichmann’s name 
rose nearly to the top of the Allied ‘wanted’ list, 
beneath only those of Martin Bormann, who is 
now believed to have survived Hitler by only a 











‘Poor Roberts! twenty-five years to reach the 
surtax bracket and now he’s out of it again.’ 





JERUSALEM 


a few hours, and ‘Gestapo’ Mueller, Eichmann’s 
superior. whose fate is still unknown. If at that 
time anyone had foretold that sixteen years later 
Eichmann would be brought to trial in an as yet 
unborn Jewish State, and would answer to a 
Jewish court, sitting in Jerusalem underneath the 
symbolic Menorah, the prediction would have 
been dismissed as fantastic. Whether or not his 
trial proves to be justice, it is certainly poetic. 

Eichmann’s ten fat years as an SS officer- 
bureaucrat with the power of life and death over 
millions, were followed by a decade and a half 
as a hated and relentlessly hunted’ fugitive 
wanderer. His sensational capture and abduction 
mark the teginning of Eichmann’s third life. 
This may not be long in the flesh, but surely will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Hindenburg, too, had three lives, and historians 
have marked the empty quality of his last and 
presidential phase. As this trial goes on Eich- 
mann’s personality may emerge. but so far it has 
not penetrated the bullet-proof glass walls of the 
prisoner’s dock. In his neat suit and heavy- 
rimmed glasses, Eichmann might be taken for a 
myopic middle-aged clerk. Certainly he is no fit 
visual symbol of the holocaust with which his 
name is associated. 

As the lawyers spun their arguments hour by 
hour, Eichmann’s presence receded, and he be- 
came the forgotten man. To be sure he is the 
defendant and his name is constantly mouthed, 
but in a larger sense he is neither the subject nor 
the object of his own trial. The subject is the 
‘final solution’ itself, and the whole terrible pic- 
ture will be given in detail, and in the setting 
of centuries of Jewish persecution, to the details 
of which historical scholars will testify. On 
April 13 the court stood in recess in order to 
celebrate Holocaust Day, given over annually 
to commemorate the slaughter of the six million. 

Of course, it remains to be proved that Eich- 
mann was criminally responsible for the holo- 
caust. His defence counsel, Dr. Robert Servatius, 
has already declared that Eichmann was a mere 
creature of State policy, and not a very important 
one at that. This promises to be nearly if not 


’ quite the only disputed point of evidence. It may 


well be decisive of the fact and depth of Eich- 
mann’s guilt, and although that is the legal raison 
d’étre of the entire proceeding, its determination 
is not the only purpose of this State trial. 

The Israeli Government went to great lengths 
and braved international criticism in abducting 
Eichmann from Argentina, and is now going to 
enormous trouble and expense to make his trial 
an international event of momentous propor- 
tions. The counter-intelligence agents who were 
sent to capture Eichmann are from a special 
service that reports directly to the Prime Min- 
ister’s office. It is Premier Ben-Gurion who has 
repeatedly and emphatically proclaimed that 
Israel and Israel alone is morally entitled to try 
Eichmann. The dimensions of the trial are of his 
choosing, and its consequences, be they good or 
bad, will be primarily attributable to him. What 
does he hope to accomplish? 
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Suppose for a moment that you are a wayleave officer working for the Central Electricity Generating 
Board. Your job is to plot a line bringing new power to an expanding town in the valley over the hill. 
Where do you go from here? t The easiest and cheapest way would be up and across the crest of 
the hill. But the people in the valley (and the people visiting the valley) will take rather a poor view of 
that. By-pass the ridge and march down the valley itself? That would involve a three-mile detour, extra 
expense, and some unsightly angie towers. Bury the cables underground? An attractive idea but an 
impossibly expensive one, which could raise installation costs 17 times—with inevitable repercussions 
on the cost of electricity. There is no easy solution. But one must 
and will be found... one that fulfils the double duty which, by Act of 
Parliament, rests on the CEGB: to provide an efficient and economical 
electricity supply, while doing everything possible to preserve the natural 
amenities of the countryside. ‘ Please think of this next time you 


the people who make 
your power in 234 


grumble at the towers: they are being carefully planned by men who stations and distribute it 
' idalgelele lai ial-moleW Al amaalll-t— 
value the countryside as much as you do. of the Biaonal.Grid 





Write for a copy of “Preserving Amenities” to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 56 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
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Winston Graham 
MARNIE 


“A new departure in novel writing 
... He is a master of plots—The 
superb control, the brilliant handling 
of situations and the easy use of lang- 
uage give a distinctive and impressive 
quality of his work. One of the best 
of Mr. Graham’s novels.’’ John 
O’ London's 16s net 


Richie Benaud’s 
Way of Cricket 


A persona! book by the Captain of 
the Australian Test team about the 
new men in first-class cricket. ‘This 
is an excellent book by a man who 
knows the game and has studied it in 
every cricket playing country in the 
world. It contains no dressing room 
sensations and a further merit is that 
every word has been written by 
Benaud.”” L. N. BAILEY, The Daily 
Telegraph. Reprinted, illus. 16s net 


Sir Edmund Hillary 
NO LATITUDE FOR ERROR 


Sir Edmund Hillary’s own story of 
the Commonwealth Transantarctic 
Expedition is essentially a personal 
one. “Long after the battle of per- 
sonalities is forgotten, the triumph 
of man over crevasse and snow will 
be remembered, and Hillary’s un- 
embroidered account will make good 
entertainment for many years to 
come.” The Bookman. 

Pubn. Apl. 27. Illustrated, 21s net 


Bill Strutton 


ISLAND OF TERRIBLE 
FRIENDS 


The intensely exciting true story of 
a doctor’s struggle to save lives amid 
the turbulence of an enemy-sur- 
rounded island. 

Endpaper maps, 15s net 


Ernest K. Gann 
FATE IS THE HUNTER 


“The autobiography of a profes- 
sional airline pilot . . . he has some 
telling phrases, a sense of pace and 
presentation a quick eye for people. 
But above all he has the ability to 
interest us in technical and near- 
technical processes... Mr. Gann is 
at his best, both as a flier and a 
writer, when [Fate] is looking at 
him through the windscreen.”’ The 
Spectator. 2nd imp. 21s net 








Ben-Gurion is above all a Zionist, and he is 
ever mindful of the millions of Jews in the 
Diaspora. In the United States and other Western 
countries, the Jews have become part of the main 
stream of political, economic and social life, and 
have little cause to worry about persecution. So 
it was once in Germany. By the Eichmann trial, 
Ben-Gurion seeks to remind the Jews in the 
Diaspora—especially in the New World—that 
times can change for the worse. Should such 
things as happened in Czarist Russia or Nazi 
Germany happen again, Israel would be a haven 
of refuge. Thus Zionism is given practical as well 
as religious or emotional significance. 

But Israel herself is in danger, surrounded as 
she is by hostile Arab States—thirty million 
Arabs against two million Jews. Israel is confi- 
dent of her military defences as things are now. 
But times change, and arms are not the answer 
to all problems. There is also the diplomatic 
front, and by the Eichmann trial Ben-Gurion 
hopes to strengthen Israel’s hand against the 
Arab nationalists. 

The trial is a good vehicle for this purpose, for 
Eichmann himself went on a Nazi mission to the 
Near East, and the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem— 
a symbol of Pan-Arabism—visited Germany and 
was received by Hitler during the war. Thus the 
evidence at the trial may be used to tar the Arab 
world with the black brush of Nazism. And when 
Arab newspapers or politicians refer to the Nazi 
extermination programme as ‘unfinished busi- 
ness, that is grist to Ben-Gurion’s mill. 

Eichmann also had dealings during the war 
with Jews and other emissaries from outside the 
Reich, who sought his approval for the mass 
emigration of Jews from Germany and the 
German-occupied areas, to safety in other lands. 
Ever since the war, many Jews—including Ben- 
Gurion himself—have been critical of both the 
United States and Britain for not doing enough 
to assist the Jews in Nazi Germany. Evidence 
to be given at the trial may prick the conscience 
of the British and American Governments, and 
suggest that, if Israel were now to be abandoned 
to the tender mercies of the Arabs, it would be a 
second betrayal. Thus Ben-Gurion hopes to 
strengthen his diplomatic hand against the Arab 
world, and perhaps put a muffler on the touchy 
and difficult problem of the Arab refugees. 

The trial also bears importantly on Israel’s 
relations with Western Germany. The German 
press delegation here numbers over fifty, and is 
second in size to the group from the United 
States. In the forefront of the German mind is 
the question of whether the trial will arouse a 
new wave of anti-German feeling. 

Whatever its effect may prove to be, it seems 
clear that Ben-Gurion had no such motives. His 
government has sponsored the development of 
trade with West Germany, and the shipment of 
small arms from Israel to the Bundeswehr. In 
his public utterances, Ben-Gurion has distin- 
guished the Nazis from ‘decent Germans,’ and 
has declared that he does not ‘hold Adenauer 
responsible for Hitler.’ 

But this temperate attitude towards the Ger- 
mans is not universally shared here. Especially 
the Right-wing, nationalist Herut party has con- 
tinued to belabour the Germans, and so far these 
feelings have been widespread enough to block 
the re-establishment of normal diplomatic rela- 
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tions between the two countries. In sponsoring 
the Eichmann trial as a major State event, Ben- 
Gurion takes the wind out of Herut’s sails. It is 
Ben-Gurion and his government who have 
tracked down the arch-devil and brought him to 
a trial at which the German record will be laid 
bare. . 

After the trial—assuming that nothing goe 
wrong-—it will be far more difficult to accus 
Ben-Gurion of being ‘soft on Germany, and 
this will give him much more freedom of action 
in dealing with the West German Government. 
Then, too, the trial itself may tend to clear the 
air, and diminish the future appeal of intran- 
sigent anti-Germanism. Thus the situation is not 
lacking in paradox; by the Eichmann trial, in 
which Germans are the villains, Ben-Gurion 
hopes to lay the basis for a fuller and more stable 
relation with the Bonn government 

Important as these external objectives may be, 
however, the trial looms even larger within the 
narrow confines of Israel. The American or 
Briton might well imagine that the story of the 
Nazi era and the Jewish exterminations is etched 
on the memory of every Israeli adult and part 
of the bedtime and schoolbook lore of the 
younger generation. But this is not at all the 
case, as the visitor here may soon discover 
Nearly half the population now consist of 
‘Eastern’ Jews, from such lands as Morocco, Irac 
and the Yemen. In greater or lesser degree the 
are aware of the Nazi atrocities, but they have 
no such feelings of immediate involvement, anc 
no such close knowledge of the facts, as do the 
older Jews from Germany and Eastern Europe 

Even more, this is a question of youth. The 
United States and most other Western countries 
are growing older, as the doctors use their skill 
to prolong the dubious pleasures of old age. But 
in Israel half the population is under twenty-five 
and over a third is under fourteen. Youth smiles 
at you, shouts at you, and thumbs its nose at you 
in this vivacious land. 

The young folk, even those of Eastern Euro- 
pean origin, are not greatly interested in the past 
tragedies and tribulations of their elders in dis- 
tant lands. Many of them—perhaps most of them 
—know little about the history of the Nazi era. 
Names such as Himmler and Goebbels are 
vaguely familiar, but have faded beyond accurate 
identification by any but the most knowledge- 
able. 

The Eichmann trial, therefore, is to be used 
as a vehicle of historical education in this small 
but polyglot country. And perhaps the most 
important of all Ben-Gurion’s purposes and 
hopes is that the trial will unify and strengthen 
Israel internally by making all its citizens—young 
and old, Sephardic and Yemenite alike—feel a 
common bond and heritage in these sacrifices of 
past years 

These are some of the reasons why Ben- 
Gurion is quite uninterested in the jurisdictional! 
controversies that the Eichmann trial has pro- 
voked. International law has not flowered in the 
fifteen years since the Iron Curtain was rung 
down. and its future does not presently appear to 
be especially bright. If the great goal of world 
order under an enforceable system of interna- 
tional law interests Ben-Gurion at all, it is hardly 
likely that this ideal will be of much use to 
Israel or Jewry in the near and dangerous future. 
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For better or worse, the Eichmann trial will be 
with us for weeks to come. Educated estimates 
vary between two and six months. No doubt the 
presently excessive press interest will soon sub- 
side. and that is as it should be. The more cynical 
observers here are suggesting that the trial will 


Black on 


By 


HE dismantling of the British Empire, piece 

by piece, is largely taken for granted in 
Britain today. As each new date is fixed for in- 
dependence, it is noted in the social calendar 
ilong with the Cup Final, the first Test, the open- 
ing of Ascot and the Royal Academy Banquet. 
So long as it lasts, and the independence days 
ire nicely spaced out, it provides employment 
for the map-makers. ‘Don’t forget there’s two 
more bits of pink to take out this year, Alf.’ “All 
right, mate. you show me where they are, and 
il fix “em.” 

And I suppose there is some sort of royal rota 
for doing the honours at independence day cele- 
brations. How else does one arrive at the Duke 
of Kent for Sierra Leone on April 27? Ghana: 


the Duchess of Kent; Nigeria: Princess 
Alexandra; Sierra Leone: the Duke. 
Happily, in the countries concerned, inde- 


pendence can never be a matter of routine. The 
Day is a unique occasion for them, no matter 
how many other such Days there have been else- 
where in the world 

In Sierra Leone last month | found a mood of 
quiet eagerness. Quiet, perhaps, because there 
has been no record of violence in the passage to 
independence, no leaders with memories of im- 
prisonment or with files of cuttings from British 
newspapers to remind them of their metamorpho- 
sis from ‘terrorist, ‘rebel’ or ‘extremist leader’ 
into ‘distinguished Commonwealth statesman. 
Sierra Leoneans look forward to the day when 
they are on their own; they expect, somewhat 
optimistically, big advances in their country 
when the British have gone, but they speak to 
: Briton about the British with impersonality. In 
that small piece of West Africa, at any rate, we 
are regarded not as hated rulers but more as a 
hindrance, like traffic lights fixed at red. This is 
not altogether fair to us, or it is not fair to the 
last few years we have been there, It is not fair 
to the Governor, Sir Maurice Dorman, who has 
done a lot to get things moving in Sierra Leone 
But then, it all depends what you mean by ‘fair.’ 

The first decorations were going up in the 
streets of Freetown before I left, coloured discs 
suspended at rooftop level. Not up, or down, to 
Regent Street standards, but on the other hand 
Freetown has no Regent Street, or anything like 
it. The decorations were borrowed from Nigeria, 
1 was told. One can make a lot of that fact if 
one wants to. 

Sierra Leone is the third of Britain’s tormer 
territories in West Africa to become independent, 
although it is the one with which we have had 
the longest association, going back more than 
150 years to the days when reformers like 
Wilberforce and Granville Sharp, with more 
conscience than foresight, founded Freetown as 


~~ 
become a permanent national institution, and 
eventually be immortalised in wax d@ /a Tussaud. 
But the course of any big trial is difficult to fore- 
cast, and it may well be that this one will develop 
in a manner which even the best informed here 
do not now envisage. 
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a home for freed slaves. (And shipped some 
sixty white women from the streets of London 
out there to give the place a good start.) 


The Creoles, the descendants of those first 
African settlers, led the way throughout the 
nineteenth century in academic and professional 
attainment, and Sierra Leone fed neighbouring 
West African countries with the talents they 
lacked. Today, the University College of Sierra 
Leone still attracts students from all over Africa. 
The aspirations of its Principal, Dr. Davidson- 
Nicol, sacrificing an outstanding career in the 
West to return to his own people, are matched 
by the rapid, general expansion of educational 
opportunities throughout the country 

Yet Sierra Leone does tend to play follow-my- 
leader after Ghana and Nigeria. The dynamic 
energy with which the Ghanaians are building 
their new country is openly admired by politi- 
cians and people alike, while Nigeria is the big 
brother, and not in the Orwellian sense 

This emulation is hardly surprising. but the 
extent of it can be exaggerated. Sierra Leone's 
Prime Minister is most wary of any talk of West 
African political federation. Economic tie-ups, 
yes, but it may take a long time to forget Dr. 
Nkrumah’s year that 
countries with fewer than three million people 
could not sustain independence. (Sierra Leone 
is about a quarter of a million short.) 


tactless statement last 


Travel does at least improve one’s political 
geography and corrects the camera focus. It was 
a strange experience in Sierra Leone to hear 
rumours in the evening of, say, trouble in Laos, 
to turn for news to the next morning’s paper, and 
to find not a word of Laos or the UN. President 
fubman of Liberia had once more claimed the 


banoer headlines. Still, there were also long- 
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forgotten episodes of Buck Ryan and Garth to 
compensate. 

Then there was the news of the voluntary re- 
turn from London of Mr. Siaka Stevens, leader 
of the All People’s Congress, to face charges of 
sedition, libel and incitement. According to the 
paper, Mr. Stevens had been in Britain ‘protest- 
ing about what he considers to be unsatisfactory 
political conditions in Sierra Leone.’ 

Just before the London Constitutional Con- 
ference a year ago, which settled the date of 
independence, all political parties in Sierra 
Leone joined together in a United Front under 
Sir Milton Margai’s leadership. Those parties 
are now represented in his coalition government. 
Mr. Stevens refused to sign the London Con- 
ference report and formed his new opposition 
party, the APC. But there remains virtually no 
coherent opposition to Sir Milton’s government. 

The Prime Minister finds this as it should be 
In Africa, he says, newly independent countries 
must start with ‘strong governments.’ And, any- 
way, he adds, those members of the House of 
Representatives who are not in the Government 
(though others in their parties are) enjoy ‘all free- 
dom to criticise Government action.’ 

It is hard to say how long this condition will 
persist, whether it will continue, for instance, 
after the general election scheduled for 1962, or 
whether former opposition parties, now in the 
coalition, are merely playing a waiting game 
What is certain is, the Government is inhospit- 
able towards What is also certain 
is that the country’s prospects of a stable begin- 


“extremists.” 


ning do rest heavily on Sir Milton. There are 
plenty of arguments about what will happen 
after he has gone—he is sixty-five—and specula- 
tion about his attitude towards the succession. Is 
he keeping the seat warm for his brother, who ts 
also a member of the Government? 


Meanwhile. he seems able to persuade his 
countrymen to subdue tribal differences—which 
exist strongly—and accept his lead in seeing 


Sierra Leone as one nation and not two, the old 
Colony, containing Freetown, and the former 
Protectorate. the hinterland. 

If he can achieve this, giving Sierra Leone the 
stability it needs to attract investment (Sir Milton 
looks first and very genuinely to Britain and the 
Commonwealth), then much and will be 
forgiven him. 
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Each one is an average chap 
whose middle name ought to be 
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HOSPITALS AND PATIENTS 


Sin,—Mrs. Catling’s description of her admission to 
hospital and subsequent treatment for appendicitis 
makes horrifying and all too realistic reading. It is 
bsolutely right that she should complain, and that 
the bad conditions under which many patients with 
serious surgical emergencies are treated in our hospi- 
tals should receive wide publicity. There are other 
sides to the question, however. and perhaps the after- 
math of advanced peritonitis is not the best time to 
choose for a balanced assessment of what happened. 
Mrs. Catling obviously disliked her Registrar, who 
was young and honest enough to communicate to 
her some of his own doubt of her diagnosis. He did, 

»wever, save her life. and she might perhaps in 

iter years give him some credit for that. 

Acute appendicitis is a common, potentially lethal 
ind eminently curable illness affecting people in the 
prime of life. and every aspect of its treatment is 
important. May I. as a Surgical Registrar with a fair 
experience of removing inflamed appendices at all 
hours of day and night, comment on this case from 
inother angle? Obviously, the hero of the story is 
the general practitioner. He made the difficult diag- 
nosis of a ruptured appendix within half an hour 

its onset and immediately sent his patient to 
hospital. He must be a very good doctor indeed. It 
is when Mrs. Catling arrives in hospital that things 
tert to go wrong. The Sister. then the House Sur- 
geon, examine her. at long intervals and each con- 
firms the diagnosis. Three professional people have 
row said she has acute appendicitis, for which, as 
she knows. the treatment is immediate removal of 
the appendix, yet the pain grows worse and nothing 
happens. Finally the Registrar appears and instead 
of taking the obvious step open to him he hesitates, 
doubts. orders an uncomfortable X-ray. Why? Be- 
cause, quite simply. he is the one who is going to 
perform the operation. and if it turns out to be 
the wrong operation it will be on his conscience for 
the rest of his life. if he is any good. The decision is 
not easy—this was an acute appendix of less than 
eight hours’ duration, and any surgeon will confirm 
that there is a multitude of conditions, some more, 
some less serious, some needing major surgery, some 
yn which operation would be fatal, which can 
simulate appendicitis at this stage. Still, when the 
theatre is free (and who has been occupying the 
theatre if not this same Registrar?) the appendix 
removed and Mrs. Catling gets to bed, as does 
her surgeon some two hours later at the end of his 
— round. At nine the next morning he is on the 
job again, doing the daytime round of his fifty-odd 
ete many of them difficult diagnostic problems 
rather than ‘convalescent’ appendix cases. Mrs. 
Catling was one of the unlucky 15 per cent. who 
evelop a clotted vein at the site of her intravenous 
irip. which prolonged her recovery, but the actual 
duration of her transfusion (sixty hours) was well 
within permissible limits. Indeed, some surgeons 
may maintain a transfusion for more than a wee 
it is something that varies with each patient and 
each doctor. As regards the linen thread sutures, [ 


would not have used them and for the reasons which 
appear in this case, but they have their advantages 
and their advocates. 

Abscesses develop—a rather common complication 
following a septic appendix, some sutures come out, 
and finally the wound is re-explored and closed by 
the Consultant, who did a good job, but exacted a 
fee. Eventual cure results, but at a price, financial 
as wellasemotional. There remains the episode of the 
semi-translucent bugs which unnerved Mrs. Catling 
by trudging round the operating table on their small 
legs while she was awaiting treatment. Somehow I 
found this the least sympathy-provoking part of the 
story, but I agree that if the bugs were there they 
should not have been. 

My view of the thing is as follows. A desperately 
iil woman was saved by a timely operation. But in 
the process she was unnecessarily worried, hurt and 
humiliated, and her illness was longer than it need 
have been. This occurred, in the main, because she 
was not directly in the hands of experienced special- 
ists whom she could trust. She was treated by juniors 
who were probably overtaxed and overtired. she 
realised this and was frightened. What can be done 
te stop this sort of thing happening? The answer. is 
simple—-more Consultants must be appointed to deal 
with the increasing load of in-patient work, not to 
casualty departments as Mrs. Catling suggests (this 
is a confusion ot nomenclature). but to the general 


riedical and surgical wards. The Committee on 
Medical Staffing has recommended this and the 
manpower is available: indeed, the teaching hospi- 


tals are overloaded with fully trained men eager to 
take on the work. They are prevented from doing so 
by a combination of ministerial parsimony and the 
reluctance of established Consultants to share their 
private practice. | hope that Mrs. Catling’s protest 
will be the first of many.—Yours faithfully. 


BM, FRCS 
London, SW7 [Name and address supplied.] 
* 
Sik,—-Susan Catling’s article ‘Hospitals versus 
Patients’ makes very disturbing reading 


While she makes some pertinent remarks, such as 
questioning why all hospitals do not have a post- 
Operative room, she has throughout the article an 
attitude of distrust of hospitals and the people in 
them. 

This attitude is. unfortunately, all too common 
among patients and is a matter of great concern 
to many of us intimately connected with patients 
and hospitals. The reasons for this distrust are 
sometimes obscure, sometimes justifiable and some- 
times misguided. 

Mrs. Catling is justifiably aggrieved at waiting for 
six hours in casualty, but prevention is not so easy. 
In some hospitals when admission has been arranged 
by a GP, the patient is taken directly to a ward 
from the ambulance, casualty is by-passed, leaving 
the casualty officer to deal with true casualties, while 
the patient is taken over by the medical or surgical 
unit to which he is admitted and thus has a shorter 
wait to be seen. Why this system is not used more 
often is a puzzle. 

Where this does not happen, 
a consultant casualty officer, but this would not 
shorten the stay in casualty, as there would then 
be one more doctor to see the patient. 

Nor is it so easy to scrap the casualty department 
in most hospitals. What would then happen in the 
case of an urgent major injury or illness occurring 
near one of them where the patient is unfit to be 
moved farther than is absolutely essential? 

Another cause for the delay is the wait for an 
X-ray. This would be reduced by having a radio- 
grapher in the hospital twenty-four hours a day, 
but there just are not enough radiographers for this 

It is understandable but, nevertheless, usually mis- 
guided for patients to blame someone, either because 
their illness is not cured or because complications 
arise. In Mrs. Catling’s case she understood that the 
consultant only liked the ‘drip’ kept going for twelve 
hours and it was, therefore, wrong to keep it going 
longer. This may or may not be true, but surely a 
large majority of doctors would agree that a drip 
should be kept going as long as is necessary and not 
just for any specific period? 


there is a need for 
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She implies also that linen thread used by the 
registrar was the cause of her abscesses. Was she 
told this was the case or did she discuss it with 
the registrar or consultant? I suspect not 

Surely the reason for her being given an anzxs- 
thetic as a private patient was because she had 
already chosen this third course, whether as a private 
patient or not? 

Finally, the incident with the little animals sounds 
almost incredible. It seems reasonable to ask did 
Mrs. Catling tell anyone about them? If so, what 
happened. and if she did not tell anyone, why not? 
Yours faithfully, 

M. M 
Middlesex 


SUNDLE 


Lane, Eden are, 


* 


Sir,—I was very interested in the article by Susan 
Catling, as my own experience of local hospitals is 
so different. My small son. stricken out of the blue 
by virus pneumonia at 1.30 a.m. on Whitsunday 
morning, was in hospital within twenty minutes or 
so of calling the doctor and was being given oxygen 
and X-rayed within the half-hour. When he re- 
covered consciousness, he was taken immediately to 
a nearby hospital better able to deal with his con- 
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dition and settled in a steam tent by 2.30 a.m. 
Despite the desperate urgency. my husband and [ 
were given every consideration by doctors and 


nurses, even to the extent of being brought home 
by ambulance. 

This is not an isolated instance, as I could quote 
several other people who have every reason to bless 
the efficiency of our hospital service, whatever the 
time of day or night. Perhaps we are lucky, but 
the Oxbridge hospital in Emergency-—Ward 10 
could learn quite a few points from a study of 
our local methods.-Yours faithfully, 

F. M. 
. Barnsley 


ADEY 


Straflord House. 17 Victoria Street 


RUSSELL REVISED 
Sir,—Lord 
and Kennedy are 


statement. ‘Macmillan 
much more wicked than Hitler 
must be welcomed. It can be taken as a belated—if 
somewhat exaggerated -repudiation of his strident 
advocacy of preventive war against the Soviet Union 
in the early days of the Cold War. I always had 
sume doubts about the wisdom of going out and 
dropping a hydrogen bomb in cold blood on 
Moscow.—-Yours faithtully, 


Russell's recent 


DESMOND DONNELLY 


House of Commons, SU 1 


PRINTING AND THE PRESS 


Sir.--Probably any printer, large or small, would 
tell Mr. John Cole that a regular magazine printing 
order is more economical than five jobbing orders. 
It seems odd. therefore, that in his survey of the 
printing industry and the press. Mr. Cole did not 
pay much attention to the difficulties besetting the 
magazine industry. Nowhere in his two articles 
‘Printing and the Press’ could I find the publishers’ 
association, the PPA, mentioned as a serious or im- 
portant trade body, although Mr. Cole discussed 
the problems of the NPA and the BFMP at length, 
even touching upon book production. 

The successive mergers which have resulted in 
the mighty combine of the six major British pub- 
lishing houses have taken place simply because the 
printing industry and the publishers themselves can- 
not produce a mass-appeal weekly magazine profit- 
ably unless it sells a million or more copies. This 
in itself must restrict the number of titles available 
considerably 

1 would with Mr. Cole that the industry 
has been guilty of ‘a serious competitive failure in 
meeting the challenge of newer and more unconven- 
tional methods.’ although he was referring to the 
small jobbing work. It is equally true of the mighty 
combines. One of the largest happens to be one of 
the biggest magazine empires. To its credit it has 
cone much research and development in photo- 
gravure printing, as well as letterpress. As it is impos- 
sible to make a profit on a gravure run of under a 
million or, paradoxically, a letterpress run of move 
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than about 250,000, magazines not fitting into this 
pattern must die. A trail of obituaries litters the trade 
papers from this house during the last decade. 


Is there anything that can be done? If so, why 
hasn’t it already been tried? A third process, rotary 
off-set litho, has been available for some years. 
Already it is widely used in America and on the 
Continent. All the Mirror-group subsidiaries have 
avoided it until recently, when Newnes started using 
litho for Men Only. Economically it is best for 
medium-length runs and bridges the gap between 
250,000 and a million. Advantages in presentation 
are considerable, with greater flexibility in lay-out 
and illustration. 

In Britain there are still only two or three off- 
set litho plants. One prints Purnell’s Knowledge, the 
only major British weekly using the process at the 
moment. As far as the other machinery goes, foreign 
capital is behind it, as it was installed for printing 
the European editions of Newsweek and Reader's 
Digest. 

Shortly, several foreign publications are planning 
an assault on British bookstalis with English edi- 
tions. At the same time we will probably see the 
first effects of the recent Odhams take-over and 
the death of one of our last remaining general- 
interest weeklies, currently selling about 800,000. It 
could be saved if it were printed by litho. More 
than likely it will join Picture Post in the grave. 
There are no machines here to print it economically. 
It is at this magazine’s very market that the French 
are aiming the new British Paris-Match, due to come 
out for the first time next year. 


If, as Mr. Cole asserts, ‘the printing industry had 
been alert enough to see the possibilities of the new 
machinery,’ we might not now have a monopoly in 
the industry. For posterity’s sake, we can only 
hope there is time for us to buy new printing 
machinery before we lose our bookstalls to foreign 
magazines.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANTHONY M. PERRY 
154 Putney Bridge Road, SW15 


THE TEACHER'S LOT 


Sik,—In view of the recent campaign on television 
and in the press to recruit married women as 
teachers, the following case-history may be of 
interest: 

Cambridge gave me a first in the English Tripos, 
an M.Litt. degree, and two years’ experience of 
university teaching. The headmistress of a well- 
known independent school gave me a full-time 
appointment as English mistress, and on my resigna- 
tion—due to marriage—after four years’ service, a 
more than generous testimonial. My husband gave 
me endless encouragement to take a part-time post, 
and I have needed his support. 

Since July, 1960, I have tried without success to 
find a niche in a London grammar school. I have 
been interviewed by a number of headmistresses who 
advertised for a full-time English specialist and who 
added, ‘a part-time appointment might be con- 
sidered.’ 

At each interview, the shortage of English teachers 
capable of doing sixth-form or scholarship work was 
emphasised; I was asked to take up a full-time 
appointment and refused; a short or long correspon- 
dence followed, and inevitably ended in the full-time 
appointment of another candidate. In one school— 
and one school only—a wise headmistress had care- 
fully pared down a full-time appointment to suit 
the requirements of a married woman. Unfortu- 
nately this vacancy was filled before my letter of 
application was received. The only employment | 
have had during the year was at the school just 
mentioned, when I briefly replaced, during her ill- 
ness, the present holder of the post. 

Until recently, | had attributed these difficulties 
tu a single cause: the understandable reluctance of 
headmistresses to undertake the reorganisation of the 
timetable, and indeed of school life, involved in 
the appointment of specialist part-time teachers in 
‘majority’ subjects. While this factor may still be a 
contributory cause to the present situation, it is not, 
as I learnt last week, the main one. After reading 


the LCC pamphlet, Teaching Opportunities for Mar- 
ried Women in London, I contacted, as suggested, 
the Education Officer’s Department at County Hall. 
I mentioned that I was on their General Teaching 
List, and asked what they could offer me. ‘Nothing,’ 
was the answer, unless I was prepared to take up 
supply work; it was against their policy to make 
part-time permanent appointments. I then quoted 
some phrases from their pamphlet, which implied 
otherwise. ‘Oh,’ said the voice smoothly, ‘we speak 
with many tongues.’ They certainly do: the preface, 
written by the Education Officer, begins : 

Opportunities for the return to teaching of 
the qualified married woman teacher have 
never been so favourable as at present... . 
Many married women find that their home ties 
prevent their taking on full-time teaching. We 
can, however, often arrange part-time posts to 
suit the convenience of both school and teacher. 
Part-time teachers have made a most valuable 
contribution to the education of children in 
London schools in the last few years. At present 
over 2,000 teachers give such help for periods 
varying from two hours to four days a week. 

Only later, in the main text of the pamphlet 
(p 7) does a carefully veiled version of the truth 
oecur: 

Married women whose domestic commitments 
do not permit them to work full-time can 
usually be found suitable part-time posts either 
on a temporary salaried or on a supply basis 
(my italics). 

My evidence is limited to one teaching subject, 
one type of school, and one authority. Yet this par- 
ticular charade already involves a large number of 
teachers, and hordes of children. I wonder how 
often it is repeated elsewhere, and to what end?— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANNE KINDERSLEY 
i5 Eccleston Square, SW1 


* 


Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. Brand has evidently failed 
to benefit from his broad background, for I fear 
that the attitude he expresses in his article in the 
Spectator of March 31 jeopardises rather than aids 
the ‘Teacher's Lot.’ 

I am a registered medical practitioner, but since 
circumstances at present prevent me from follow- 
ing my profession I have been working in a kinder- 
garten school. I can assure him that it is very far 
from a ‘nine-till-half-past-three-then-home-to-the- 
telly’ sort of life, although that is a common mis- 
conception among many people outside the teaching 
profession. Children under seven years of age can 
be both tiring and exacting en masse, and has Mr. 
Brand failed to realise that it is the first seven years 
of a child’s life which are the most formative? 

Would he really prefer to sell ice-cream in the 
streets than teach just for the benefit of a ‘large car’ 
and a holiday in Spain? At one hospital where I 
worked the cook owned the latest Vauxhall Cresta 
while I, much to the amusement of everyone, rode 
my red, hand-painted bicycle (war-time model), but 
not for anything would I have changed my job for 
his or the increase in salary. 

Surely he is not unaware, too. of the small nucleus 
of people in Britain who are still prepared to pay for 
their children’s education, as distinct from those 
who, able to afford it, prefer not to? Neither my 
friends nor I are ‘ex-grammar’ school though we 
may be doing very nicely, thank you! 

I would really be most grateful to him, too, if 
he could explain to me the difference in the outcome 
whether Jones, B., Davies, W., and Susan White 
do not get taught because the teachers are on strike 
or the children do not go to school. 

Incidentally, my husband is also a doctor and if 
people do not think well of my going out to work 
then why do they call him or send their children to 
the school I run? I am sorry if he knows of no 
others for I can assure him there are plenty. 

Perhaps a little philosophy might help Mr. Brand 
as well as the pay rise which I would be the last 
to deny teachers both need and deserve.—Yours 
faithfully, 

WENA WILLIAMS 
Gasthaus Lange, Ruchhausweg, Munster, Germany 
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Sir,—I am sure Mr. Brand realises that it is not only 
the NUT that cannot afford to admit differentials 
between grammar school teachers and others. What 
about all the LEAs which have invested in compre- 
hensive, multilateral, bilateral, high schools, or what- 
ever other name may be given them? 

In the name of parity of esteem, I spend four 
periods a week in a comprehensive school with three 
girls alleged to be studying for GCE. The most 
intelligent plays truant on and off; the other two, who 
come from a remedial English group, opted to take 
the course because they ‘knew all those nasty noisy 
girls wouldn't be doing it.’ Six periods 1 spend with 
small groups of commercial and technical fifth-forin 
girls: one of them charmingly said to me recent'y, 
‘Let's face it: frankly we're just not interested.’ 

I assume I am carrying a banner with the strange 
device: ‘A GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR ALL’ 
and that the LEA in question would never dream of 
admitting that all animals are not equal.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HILARY STANHOPE 


71 Constance Crescent, Hayes, Bromley, Kent 


PR 


Sin.—lf Cyril Ray will kindly indicate how ma 
journalists (worth a damn), writing for what sort ot 
publications (worth a damn), can be ‘smart-alecked 
and ‘soft-soaped’ into giving PR clients free ‘pub 
licity . at the cost only of a couple of luncheon 
instead of the full rate for advertising space.’ he will 
evoke the interest of every man and woman in PR 

From the less competent and/or less energetic 
practitioners he might even earn coals of fire in the 
form of undying gratitude.—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES ENNIS 

174 New Bond Street, W1 


* 


Sir,—-Although such a lot of what Mr. Cyril R 
says of public relations is true, | am very perturbe< 
at the continuing abuse of PROs by Mr. Ray. The 
newly formed Society for the Discouragement 
Public Relations, presumably, will carry the ca: 
paign further. There are good and bad Negroe 
Jews, men, women, typewriters, boats, pencils 
good and bad anything and everything, and the 
same applies to PROs. 

There are many good ones who are worth thei 
salt to the press, their clients and themselves (not 
the order!) and are struggling to do a first-class 
job for everybody. 

As an old reporter, I know that good news is 
bad news; bad PROs are good news; but surely 
there must be a writer somewhere willing to say 
something about the good ones. 

Many people in my job (I won't call it a profession 
yet) are as much disturbed by the bad PROs as are 
the journalists who receive their handouts. 

Does Mr. Ray not make use of any PRO at 
any time? I am sure he must! 

I have always respected and admired Mr. Ray's 
writings and judgment and still do, except in the 
case of public relations. He would make his anti- 
PR case much stronger if he would praise us occa- 
sionally—when we deserve that praise!—Yours 
faithfully, 

MARK STONI 
Vark Stone Ltd., Hanover Court, Hanover Street, W/ 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘Mr. Stone should refer to my 
Postscript of November 4 last. with its praise for 
two “helpful, courteous and well-informed men 
from public relations firms,” and to my appeal, in 
Postscript of December 16, for official recognition 
for the public relations work of Mr. Richard Stubbs 

Editor, Spectator.} 


LONDON SUNDAYS 
Sirn,—I have been commissioned to write a book 
about the London Sunday—past and present. If any 
of your readers would like to tell me how they spend 
theirs, I should be glad to hear from them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
10 Gardnor Road, NW3 
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Theatre 





Vacancy in High Places 


By BAMBER 


Hamlet. (Stratford-upon- 
Avon.) — The Tenth 
Man, (Comedy.) 

THe bane of Hamlet, 

more than any other 

play, is ‘interpretation.’ 

Directors and actors ap- 

proach it wondering 

what they can ‘do with 
it,, and the spectators 

if | ] ) arrive at the theatre with 
all the old questions on 

their lips. Will Claudius 

the dumb-show performed before The Mouse- 

or will he look away, or will it be cut? 

Where will the soliloquies be? What will they 

with the ghost? Will Hamlet see Polonius 
and Claudius eavesdropping on his meeting 

1 Ophelia? How much Freud between 

Hamlet and Gertrude? Most of all, what sort of 

a Hamlet? Watching the play can degenerate into 

marking a critical essay. 





b 


Peter Wood’s production at Stratford is an 
‘treme case of interpretative fever, and it falls 
rey to its own ingenuity. Nothing is allowed to 
ve as expected. Ophelia’s flowers in the mad 
cene are embroideries torn from her dress. 
Hamlet’s delivery of ‘The rugged Pyrrhus 
grossly hammed, and the First Player then 
recites ‘Anon he finds him... with great 
sserve. (This effective stroke depends, typically, 
Hamlet’s advice to the players about ‘out- 
roding Herod’ being cut.) The almost unavoid- 
ible and charming joke in Gertrude’s ‘Thanks, 
Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz’ is 
pointedly omitted—solely, it would seem, because 
it is familiar. None of these touches would matter 
if they remained genuinely incidental, but they 
constantly detract from the scenes which they 
embellish. In the end the play seems just to tag 
g in the wake of the director’s eccentric 
course. Polonius, for example, in his death-fall 
elaborately wraps himself up in a curtain so that 
Hamlet can have a struggle unpacking him to see 
who it is. Then some coins roll, apparently 
accidentally, out of the corpse’s pocket. These 
later provide Hamlet with the two portraits of 
his father and stepfather, in place of the tradi- 
tional lockets. 


aion 


The ingenuity isn’t all on the debit side. It 
has the strange effect of spoiling the good scenes 
while breathing new life into the duller ones. 
The plotting of Claudius and Laertes has always 
seemed tc me to be pure plotting, in the other 
sense of the word, on Shakespeare's part—a dis- 
mally long scene to be hurried through on the 
way to the climax. Peter Wood places it after 
the graveyard scene, instead of before it. He 
leaves Laertes by Ophelia’s grave. in which he 
has just been brawling with Hamlet, and has 
Claudius linger behind the procession to murmur 
his insidious suggestions to the Kneeling boy. The 
effect is superb. 

Best of all is Newton Blick’s First Gravedigger. 
Instead of the usual rib-nudging clown this is a 


GASCOIGNE 


serious craftsman, proud of the special know- 
ledge of his trade and offering the facts about 
the relative putrescence of corpses as a matter of 
sober interest. It is typical of the perverse odd- 
ness of this production that the chief successes 
of the evening should be the First Gravedigger 
and Laertes (Peter McEnery). Yet, strangely 
enough, there are also elements of the oldest hat 
among all the ‘re-thinking.’ To play Poloniu 
as a doddery old nincompoop is the most anci 
of traditional misinterpretations; and how much 
longer must we go on seeing Hamlet kiss his 
mother passionately on the lips in the closet 
scene? This has always been the extreme 
example of a director wearing his interpretation 
on his sleeve. Translate it back to the Jacobean 
theatre, with a boy playing Gertrude, and you 
realise the full wrongheadedness of it; it seems 
what it is—nearer to Jean Genet than to Shake- 





speare 
It is with Ian Bannen’s performance that this 
production finally casts adrift from Shakespeare 
and sets sail on its own. Each new Hamlet is 
different because each actor chooses a diff 
aspect of Hamlet’s multiple personality. It n 
be his melancholy, his sharp wit, his student 
philosophising, his exhibitionism, his indecision, 
his mercurial energy or one of several other 
qualities. Ian Bannen has hit upon the one 
characteristic which Hamlet doesn’t possess. His 
prince, as finally became clear when he hopped 
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into a clothes-chest to deliver ‘O, what a rogue 
and peasant slave, is a simpleton. This was 
to be the drama, familiar in European history, 
of a vacuum in high places; an explosive situa- 
tion, a thing abhorred by Nature and therefore 
the very stuff of tragedy—but not Shake- 
speare’s play. “O cursed spite. That ever I was 
borm to set it right’ takes on a new significance, 
with the emphasis on the accident of birth; but 
throughout the play lines have to be cut to ac- 


commodate lan Bannen’s constant refusal to rise 


to Hamiets peaks of wild intellectual excitement. 
Interpretation has toppled over into amputation. 
Even so, many lines still have an ironic ring when 
applied to this Hamlet. For he was likely, had 
he been put on, to have proved most unroyal. 

Paddy Chayefsky’s The Tenth Man is a pro- 


longed Jewish joke, and very enjoyable. It has 
all the familiar 
the religious ceremony performed with love but 


Without attention, the saintly old man who is 


ingredients—the worldly rabbi, 


suspected of spending so much time in the 
Synagogue in order to save on his heating 


bill at home. Within the limits of character 
comedy Chayefsky shuttles with expert ease be- 
tween Taughter and sentiment—the high-spot is 
the scene where the saintly old man (Cyril Shaps) 
recounts a dream in which he has been promised 
a place in heaven—but the play drifts danger- 
ously near the rocks when it affects to be serious. 
It is necessery to forget that the young girl whom 
the old men are so eagerly trying to relieve of 
a dyvbbuk (evil spirit) by exorcism is genuinely 
schizophrenic, and fortunately the magical saving 
of the modern young man from the dybhuk of 
cynicism is immediately followed by the funniest 
joke of the evening. Chayefsky, however strong 


the temptation to be a sage, is no amateur. 


Penny Purgatory 


By ISABEL 


‘) Sanctuary. (Carlton.) — 
//) Les Bonnes Femmes. 

(Compton.) 

FAULKNER, by the look 
of it, is unfilmable, and 
I mean literally by the 
look of it. What he has 
to say, When it is said 
visually, becomes too 
explicit, turns inflated, 
absurd, unbearable. And 
when, as in Sanctuary 
(‘X’ certificate), it’s put 
down in the plainest, flattest sociological-text- 
book style by Tony Richardson; when you are 
asked to take the preposterous story straight and 
its repulsive lesson to heart, then there’s nothing 
to be done for him, because a_ penny-plain 
pamphleteer is just what he isn’t and can’t be 
turned into. 

In this case, however, the superficiality has 
something to recommend it, because if you 
really started taking the whole business to heart 
you might come out feeling rather sick. Like 
the cannibals in Suddenly, Last Summer, which 
were no more realistically. visually convincing 
than the little pink mice in The Lost Weekend, the 





QUIGLY 


murdered baby in Sanctuary doesn't shock or 
disgust or even much bother one, because one 
doesn’t believe a word of it. Or rather. a frame 
of it. Visually, the whole thing is olde studio- 
phonie. without even the picturesque clutter 
that Kazan, for instance, assembles when he has 
a mind to. It is poker-faced and chilly and 
ridiculous. When it should have been rich and 
gory and circuitous and steamy and (perhaps) 
tragic. Whose fault is it? You can't say Faulk- 
ner’s, because he wasn't thinking or meaning it 
cinematically, and why should he be? And it is 
hard, given the hopeless material, to blame 
Richardson (here directing his first Hollywood 
film), though it cannot be denied that after Look 
Back in Anger this is painfully inept. technically 
as Well as spiritually. 


Spiritual ineptness seems to afflict everyone. 
Not that any of them live, in the first place; but 
even as literary characters they don’t seem to 
connect, to impinge on one another, make up a 
group, a society, a story, a credible anything 
with point or meaning. A sheltered girl has a 
juvenile roll in the gutter and never gets over its 
emotional effects. To make a situation as banal 
as that seem interesting takes prodigious skill. 
Here the contrast between the girl's life as the 
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On Independent Television 


next Thursday at 9.35 p.m. 





D 





emahds /O 
ove 


by Rosemary Timperley 





What part should a wife play in a successful man’s 
life? ‘The demands and inadequacies between hus- 
band and wife are revealed in next Thursday’s play 
written by the successful television playwright, 
Rosemary Timperley. The conclusion is unexpected, 
‘Television excels at a close study of the characters 
and conflicting emotions involved in *The Demands 
of Love’. Rachel Gurney, Ronald Howard, Gene 


Anderson, Terence Alexander star in next Thursday ’s 


play, which is directed by Cyril Coke. 


* 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television. Monday to Friday 
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... the Midland. It has been for some time. lor the 


Midland really does study the needs of its customers. 
He is a great believer in the Midland and is quick to 
tell others just how helpful the Bank can be. 
It’s a belief that has been repeatedly confirmed 
through the years. Not only by his own experience, 
but by the many new services he has watched the 
Midland introduce, such as Gift Cheques, Personal 
Loans and the Personal Cheque Service which is 
exclusive to the Midland. For him these things 
provide solid, practical evidence of the Midland Bank's 


efforts to give the right kind of service. ee eee 
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Realistic, understanding service whichis  ¢°* 14 
A See aN 

available for you at your local branch. “235? 


Midland Bank 
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State governor’s daughter and the back room at 
the brothel seems to have no meaning except one 
30 obvious it hardly appears worth making. The 
flash lover (Yves Montand), the ageless, impres- 
sive Negress (Odetta—far, far too impressive for 
her context), the cold husband (Bradford Dill- 
man), Lee Remick as Temple Drake, ancestress 
of those innumerable other Southern heroines 
with names like Shell or Sandlewood or Rosary 
Beads—are they archetypal figures or nonsense 
symbols or what? Whatever they are they aren’t 
plain folk like you and me to be photographed as 
flat as ‘wanted for murder’ posters, their actions 
shown in unemphatic, unrhetorical daylight 
(emotionally speaking, that is: there’s a Mabuse- 
like car-ride and a rape, both at night; both, 
however, are mercifully telescoped into perfunc- 
tory little occasions). No, this country, this 
atmosphere isn’t Richardson's, he seems baffled 
ito dreariness by the sanctimonious horror of 


Art 
Morris 


By HUGH 


Two exhibitions, one at 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the other at the 
Geffrye Museum, King- 
land Road, E2, celebrate 
the formation a hundred 
years ago of Morris and 
Company. The company 
was described by its 
founder, William Morris, 
as ‘a of firm for 
producing decorative 
articles.’ Its purpose was 
nothing less than to create a complete revolution 


sort 





in English taste. Through Morris’s courage, 
energy and propaganda it almost succeeded. 


Through his repudiation of the inevitable it 
failed. Politically he could understand why the 
materialistic society called into being by the 
Industrial Revolution had to reform or perish, 
but emotionally he was unable to envisage how 
this reformation could be brought about except 
by a return to what he considered the simplicity 
and purity of the Middle Ages. 

Morris and Company offered the Victorians 
furniture and decoration in harmony with their 
loftiest ideas. Its wares were Christian, because 
inspired by the Age of Faith; democratic, be- 
cause fashioned by artists and craftsmen working 
on equal terms; unworldly, because unluxurious 
both in function and material; scholarly, because 
adapted from ancient prototypes. By the end of 
the century these ideals may have become com- 
mon, but when Morris founded his company, 
they were, on the evidence of fellow-reformers 
like Ruskin, Arnold and Carlyle, very rare. 

Only if we bear this in mind can we begin to 
understand how an object such as the ‘St. 
George’ cabinet in the Victoria and Albert 
exhibition can ever have been considered revolu- 
tionary. This unhappy pastiche of a medieval 
coffer, painted with quaint Gothic scenes divided 
by borders of daisies and shells, was displayed at 
the international exhibition of 1862, where the 
company enjoyed its first public success. Included 


its moral: the dead child’s mother thanking its 
murderess for saving her, by shock tactics at the 
right moment, from eloping. Nor is it Lee 
Remick’s sort of acting, though she tries to make 
the uninteresting heroine into someone; and if 
she fails, she is still the film’s best effort. 

Some things are fascinating for their very bad- 
ness, if the badness reflects contemporary taste, 
and Claude Chabrol’s Les Bonnes Femmes (X’ 
certificate), which has been fussed over in France, 
is one of them. | recommend it as a caricature 
example of the new wave, full of sour laughs if 
you can keep awake long enough to spot them. 
Tormentingly slow and literary, it confirms my 
suspicions that Chabrol has nothing to say and 
can say it only with every cliché of style and 
characterisation you could dream up after eating 
oysters, banalities delivered with pointless exotic- 
ism. Four Parisian shopgirls and their lovers, and 
something pretty nasty in all their woodsheds. 


and Co. 


GRAHAM 


in the same exhibition were some stained-glass 
windows designed by Rossetti, something called 
‘King René’s Honeymoon Cabinet, and a num- 
ber of embroideries which the Ecclesiologist 
described as “Some most antique-looking tapestry 
hangings.” Placed beside the house furnishings of 
sixty years earlier, these decorative pieces would 
have appeared ornate, impractical, and not so 
much nostalgic as downright atavistic. Compared 
with the standard productions of most Victorian 
furniture manufacturers—heavy, bulbous traves- 
ties of Chippendale or Louis Seize designs—they 
must have seemed radiantly spiritual. 

Such objects as the ‘St. George’ cabinet were 
Morris's showpieces, ideological ornaments 
which embodied his whole vision of life. Simpli- 
city, on which he placed such value, meant for 
him simplicity of spirit rather than of design. 
‘Have nothing in your houses that you do not 
know to be useful or believe to be beautiful,” he 
wrote. A complete absence of ornament was per- 
missible in the useful, but the beautiful had to 
evoke poetic associations, which for Morris 
could only mean reminiscences of a far-off, 
chivalrous past. The decorative pieces from the 
Morris workshop were therefore rich wit 
Gothic ornament or painted with scenes from 
Gothic romance. 

Morris and Burne-Jones were both influenced 
by Ruskin, whom they sometimes referred to as 
their master. During their years together at 
Exeter College they had welcomed The Stones 
ef Venice as a sort of Bible, especially the sixth 
chapter, ‘On the Nature of Gothic,’ By the time 
the company was formed, Ruskin had become 
the arbiter of taste in England, but the effects 
of his teaching were confined chiefly to painting 
and architecture. In consequence Morris had a 
ready-made market in Ruskin’s disciples, many 
of them rich and only too anxious to take part 
in the great spiritual and imaginative Renais- 
sance by patronising craftsmen-designers who 
conformed to his ideals. Morris and Company 
established themselves so completely that by 1883 
the Spectator could write that *“Morris” has 
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become a household word for all who wish their 
material surroundings to be beautiful yet appro- 
priate for homely use, “neat not gaudy,” English 
in taste, not French. . . . Nearly all the better 
kind of designs in the shops are, as far as they 
are good, cribs from Morris, just altered suffi- 
ciently to prevent unpleasantness.’ 

Towards the end of the century Morris and 
Company's designs grew somewhat more elegant 
That section of fashionable society which likec 
to describe itself as “The Souls’ had their countr 
houses designed by Philip Webb and their walls 
hung with idylls by Burne-Jones. Their taste ir 
furniture was less influenced by ideological con- 
siderations than by the dictates of comfort 
simplicity they admired, but the serviceable 
simplicity of a Queen Anne chair, which you car 
sit on with pleasure. Compared with Morris's 
first patrons, these Wyndhams and Charterises 
and Asquiths were easy-going hedonists. Thes 
liked comfortable furniture, large, light rooms 
and an atmosphere of refined informality; Webb 
himself gave up Gothic for Queen Anne, Burne 
Jones, always rather lady-like, became refined 
to the point of anemia, and the wares of Morris 
and Company, if they lost some of their earl 
robUStness, acquired a languid gracefulness as 
suitable for the enlightened mansion as for the 
cultured vicarage. Wallpaper and chintz became 
their principal products. These are Morris's finest 
contributions to the decorative arts. His extra- 
ordinary gift for continuous pattern is best dis- 
played in such designs as ‘Honeysuckle,’ ‘Rose 
and Lily’ and ‘Blackthorn’ which, although they 
all derive from medieval floriated ornament, are 
so close to abstraction that they seem refreshingly 
free from his usual Pre-Raphaelite affectations. 

From Edwardian times on, the company 
slowly faded away. All over England little arts 
and crafts shops competed with it, plagiarising its 
wares. A small section of the middle class re- 
mained loyal, but owing to its inability to com- 
promise with modern industrialism, the com- 
pany’s goods grew more and more expensive. 
Morris's disciples continued faithfully to loathe 
the factory system and champion cottage in- 
dustry, and to refuse to touch most of the 
materials of modern technology. This spirit of 
negation grew more and more stifling. Finally, 
in 1940, the company was forced to close down. 

It is possible that Morris's contribution to the 
decorative arts was the least important part of 
his achievement. As a poet he was more sensitive 
and as a Socialist more effective. Because of his 
loathing for every manifestation of the nine- 
teenth century, the arts and crafts movement 
which he started was doomed to play only a 
small role in the development of 
European art, since it involved a self-conscious 
return to stvles and methods long superseded. An 
uncritical passion for the Middle Ages made it 
impossible for him to appreciate what was truly 
original in his own time. In 1893, after paintings 
by Manet and Degas had been shown in London, 
he wrote, ‘The modern Impressionists loudly 
proclaim their enmity to beauty.” In The Earthly 
Paradise he had called himself a ‘Dreamer of 
dreams born out of my due time.” What he failed 
to realise was that dreamers who are positively 
pleased to belong to an earlier age may start out 
ynaries but invariably end up as 


provincial 


as revoluti 


retardataires 
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Do you take 
sport seriously ? 


M“" of ‘what one sees on sports pages is 
plainly impossible to take seriously. Uncon- 
vincing storms in tea-cups, improbable requests 
for transfer, and a great sticky morass of sheer 
dull writing. 

Sport isn’t really like this. Think back to the 
1953 Cup Final, when Stanley Matthews seemed 
to will a two-goal disadvantage into a magic win. 
Think of Drobny’s Wimbledon title. And the last 
test series between the Australians and the West 
Indies. These are events conjured up by men who 
are tough mentally and emotionally. We should 
take their efforts seriously, if we take anything 
from them at all. 

Olympic Gold 
Christopher Brasher, Sports Editor of The Observer, 
himself lived through supercharged moments of 
triumph and near-disaster to bring home Britain’s 
only track Gold Medal in the Melbourne Olympics. 
Brasher understands what the athletes are thinking, 
as well as doing. He tells you a great deal more 
about a race than mere statistics. 

He leads a distinguished team. Recent writers 
have included former heavyweight champion of 
the world, Gene Tunney; Danny Blanchflower; 
and Tony Brooks who is just starting a season with 
the new-formula B.R.M. 

John Hislop, who for many years was Britain’s 
leading amateur jockey on the Flat, writes week by 
week fitting into place a new piece of the jigsaw 
that is Form. Tony Mottram is covering the early- 
season lawn tennis tournaments, and looking 
forward to what promises to be almost anybody's 
Wimbledon. 

Alan Ross is taking a close look at the new 
cricket season. Are the Australians really as weak 
as they’re cracked down to be? And are good 
resolutions going to turn into brighter cricket? 
Ross will be reporting the Tests for The Observer, 
accompanied by Frank Worrell, the West Indies’ 
Captain, as a special guest commentator. 

I could carry on dropping famous names until 
they fall through the bottom of the page . . . and 
still not be half-finished. But the names in them- 
selves are not all that important. What really 
matters about the sports pages in The Observer is 
that they talk to you on the same level of reality 
and understanding as the other parts of the paper. 

J.B.L. 


Records 
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Messenger of Spring 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


BRITTEN’s Spring Sym- 
phony has been _per- 
formed just often enough, 
since it first appeared in 
1949, to allow people to 
descant learnedly upon 
its unevenness and assert 
that it is not a symphony 
at all; but not often 
enough for a_ balanced, 
honest judgment. Of the 
three performances I 
have been to in the last 
three vears, two were tentative approximations 
to the work. Now, with Decca’s recording, we 
have the real thing. Under the composer's direc- 
tion the Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Peter Pears, Norma Procter and Jennifer 
Vyvyan, give a brilliant and confident account 
in Which only the still, brooding ‘Out on the 
lawn’ does not fully come off—and this because 
of Miss Procter’s coldly statuesque delivery of 
the solo part. The chorus, except for one or two 
slight uncertainties, is strong, and the orchestra 
(in which the trumpet section once again covers 
itself with glory) responds jubilantly to the 
virtuoso demands of the score. Occasionally the 
solo voices obscure the woodwind accompani- 
ment, but for the most part the recording, which 
is splendid in fire and presence, skilfully repro- 
duces the vivid, multitudinous colours of the 
work. The Spring Symphony emerges not only 
even richer and more inventive in detail, but 
concise and carefully propartioned in form, a 
satisfying, coherent whole. 

Perhaps the truth is it is too easy on the ear 
to be critically respectable. Even the Nocturne, 
which no one would now dream of denying a 
masterpiece, had heads shaken and fingers 
wagged, when it was first performed, over the 
moonlight music for Coleridge’s poem, in which 
Britten spins endless arcs of melody over the 
most divinely obvious diatonic harmony. The 
superb Decca performance of the Nocturne 
(Pears/LSO conducted by the composer) was 
originally coupled with the Sea Interludes from 
the complete recording of Peter Grimes. It is 
now issued by itself on a ten-inch disc. 











Strauss’s Don Quixote has come out in a 
recording by RCA, with Antonio Janigro (cello) 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. It is always a joy to hear this 
music when it is well done, as it is here. To my 
mind it is Strauss’s finest work. the only one 
in which object and technique were perfectly 
matched, and comic genius, contrapuntal skill, 
harmonic conservatism (whatever Elektra may 
pretend to the contrary), narrative gift, illustra- 
tive obsession, worldliness, and even cynicism— 
for this is the Don seen not from within but from 
the point of view of an affectionate, sceptical 
friend—came together in ideal proportions and 
precipitated a masterpiece. Strauss’s favourite 
type of simple heraldic theme is developed with 
extraordinary ingenuity. Don Quixote is won- 








derfully clever, but it is never just clever 
picaresque details of its programme were 
course, a gift for the composer; but, more t 
this, his admiration for the noble absurdities 
the Don and the eternal grossness of Sanx 
Panza seems to have kept his evil genius at b 
There is not, to me, one false note in the \ 
For once Strauss is humble before his subj 
Even the great statement of faith in Variation 
has a dignity and a lack of self-importance 
excess which distinguish it from so ma 
Straussian purple passages. In this performa 
Janigro’s impressive playing is at times alm 
too big and commanding. Apart from an unhap 
rallentando at the end of Variation 2 (D 
Quixote and the flock of sheep) and one o:1 
other curious changes of tempo, Reiner’s int 
pretation is soundly conceived and powerfull, 
carried out, and the Chicago Orchestra is 
glittering form. But the performance does 
compare in subtlety and understanding with t! 
post-war 78 version (HMV) by Beecham, wh 
characterises the music with much deepx 
humour and love. Copies of this marvellous se! 
turn up very occasionally, I believe, at the 
Gramophone Exchange in Wardour Street. But 
it really ought to be reissued on LP in EMI's 
series of Great Recordings of the Century. Pe 
haps now it will be. 

A famous 78 which has recently appeared on 
LP is Toscanini’s pre-war performance ot 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra (Camden). The 
sound is by no means bad, and the performance 
has, I think. a slight edge on his post-war version 
with the NBC. 

Finally, two vocal records. On Decca, Teresa 
Berganza sings eighteenth-century arias. She is 
best in the lighter pieces by Paisiello and 
Pergolesi and in Gluck’s Elena e Paride. The 
grand manner and classical nobility of ‘Divinités 
du Styx’ is beyond her—though even here the 
melting beauty of tone with which she sings the 
passage beginning ‘mourir pour ce qu'on ainie’ is 
remarkable. In general, her powers of interpreta- 
tion are inclined to be rudimentary, while her 
marvellous, melancholy mezzo-soprano voice 
catches at the heart with its full-throated purity 
and its combination of dark and light, softness 
and gemlike glitter. She is still an artist in the 
making, and on this record the beauty by itself 
wears thin after a minute or two. But when you 
come fresh to it, it is glorious. The latest vocal 
record in RCA’s invaluable Camden series is 
John McCormack Sings Sacred Music, a fantas- 
tic amalgam of Sarah Flower Adams, Beethoven, 
Ethelbert Nevin (author of ‘The Rosary,’ a song 
which sold six million copies between 1898 and 
1928), Schubert and Easthope Martin. The 
informative sleeve note adds its own bizarre 
contribution by talking about ‘the mystic exalta- 
tion of Franck’s music.” But the great Count 
John sings them all with equal grace and with 
such a fine spiritual relish and holy debonair 
serenity that criticism is silent. 
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SPRING BOOKS—2 


The Ride to the Abyss 


¢J1 is very hard to remember that events now 

Hed in the past were once in the future,’ the 
historian Maitland once said. It is even harder 
to remember what we ourselves thought at the 
time about events in our own lifetime. The 
temptation to touch up the past, to make it fit 
into a retrospective pattern, is strong in all of us, 
whether we are dealing with public or private 
events. There are two patterns into which the 
story of the origins of the Second World War 
can be made to fit. According to one of them, 
the war was inevitable, the product of Hitler’s 
plans for world domination. worked out during 
his imprisonment after the 1923 putsch. and 
systematically put into practice ten years later. 
There was, therefore, on this view, no alternative 
between war against Germany and submission to 
German domination: all that was left to the 
statesmen of Europe was to prepare for the in- 
evitable war and try to ensure that, when it 
came, it came at the most favourable moment. 
The other pattern demands that we regard the 
war as the result of the blindness, cowardice or 
folly of the French and British governments who 
did not stop Hitler in time. On this view, war 
could have been prevented—if the Poles had 

tacked Germany in 1933, if the French had 
marched into the Rhineland in 1936 or the 
British been willing to fight for Czechoslovakia 
in 1938. Or again, war could have been avoided 
it only Hitler had been reasonable, if only he 
had been what Chamberlain and his supporters 
thought him to be, a man wanting a peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, genuinely 
anxious to remedy certain not unreasonable 
German grievances. 

In the 1930s, nearly everyone believed that 
war could somehow be prevented: and indeed, 
lite in a liberal society is intolerable if war is 
issumed to be inevitable. We all believed that 
something could be done about it, that we, or at 
least our leaders, had a real choice, that the final 
disaster could be avoided, whether by appease- 
ment of Hitler, as some thought, or by resistance 
to him. Then, after the Second World War. we 
swung over to the other view. At the Nuremberg 
trials we were confronted by the evidence of the 
Germans’ deliberate planning of aggressive war, 
of the systematic selection of their prey— 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, Rus- 
sia—by a process which the victims were helpless 
{oO prevent. 

Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, in his important, fascinat- 
ing and controversial new book,* tries to destroy 
these patterns and cut away the legends which 
have already grown up around the 1930s. He 
ittempts, as he puts it, ‘to tell the story as it may 
ippear to some future historian, working from 
the records.’ He is in effect doing for Hitler what 
he did in an earlier book for Bismarck. In both 
cases the protagonist is revealed as being less 
far-sighted than we imagined. Instead of work- 
ing out a grandiose, preconceived political plan, 





By JAMES JOLL 


each was in fact just waiting on events, facing 
contingencies as they arose, watching for what 
might turn up. Hitler, in Mr. Taylor’s view, is 
not the almost insane monster with a streak of 
diabolical genius he appears to some _his- 
torians to be. ‘In principle and doctrine.” Mr. 
Taylor writes, ‘Hitler is no more wicked and 
unscrupulous than many other contemporary 
statesmen. In wicked acts he outdid them all.’ He 
was, he says later, ‘a rational, though no doubt 
a wicked statesman.’ On this view, Hitler was 
pursuing the same aims as any other politician, 
ai any rate as far as foreign policy was con- 
cerned. His foreign policy, according to Mr. 
Taylor, ‘was that of his predecessors, of the pro- 
fessional diplomats at the foreign ministry, and 
indeed of virtually all Germans. Hitler, too, 
wanted to free Germany from the restrictions of 
the peace treaty; to restore a great German army; 
and then to make Germany the greatest power in 
Europe from her natural weight.’ In pursuit of 
these aims, all that Hitler needed to do was to 
wait till the scruples. weaknesses and hesitations 
ot the victors of 1919 gave him all he wanted. 
The order of his programme was determined by 
the reactions of his opponents, and he was able 
t» wait confidently in the expectation that sooner 
or later he would get everything. He failed 
because, at the last moment in 1939, his 
opponents did not act rationally. The Poles were 
unrealistic enough to resist when it ought to have 
been clear to them they would be destroyed in 
the process. The British refused to see that the 
signature of the Nazi-Soviet pact made nonsense 
of their guarantees to Poland, and that, therefore. 
on all realistic considerations, they should have 
accepted Hitler’s demands once again. Hitler. 
the rational statesman, failed because his ad- 
versaries Were not as rational as he was. 

It is a view of Hitler's policy that will not be 
widely welcomed. The Germans will dislike the 
suggestion that Hitler should be taken seriously 
As long as he can be represented as a kind of 
mad magician, a malignant Pied Piper who be- 
witched a sober and virtuous nation and led them 
to destruction, he can be written off as a unique 
phenomenon for whose career the Germans have 
no responsibility. If, however, he is depicted as a 
rational statesman merely trying, rather more 
effectively than his predecessors, to give the 
Germans what they had always wanted, then 
their share in his guilt is considerable. But Mr. 
Taylor’s account will be equally unpopular with 
those British writers who would like to rehabili- 
tate Mr. Chamberlain and the politicians of the 
Thirties, for he has nothing to offer them but 
contempt for the intellectual dishonesty and 
muddleheadedness of most of the Conservative 


* THe ORIGINS OF THE SECOND Wortpb War, By 
A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 

+ ALL SOULS AND APPEASEMENT: A CONTRIBUTION 
TO CONTEMPORARY History. By A. L. Rowse. (Mac- 
millan, 18s.) 


government. His epigrams about the appeasers 
are brilliant and devastating, as, for example, 
when he writes of Halifax: ‘Halifax had a unique 
gift: he was always at the centre of events, yet 
managed somehow to leave the impression that 
he was not connected with them.” The only 
accepted school of thought to which Mr. Taylor 
will give some support is that which believes that 
it was British and French ineptness rather than 
Hitler’s wickedness that produced the war. 

Mr. Taylor writes so pungently and persua- 
sively that one almost finds oneself accepting his 
thesis, and it needs an effort to resist his logic 
and to remember what he is leaving out. He dis- 
misses Mein Kampf, and the visions which Hit- 
ler revealed to his generals in November, 1937, 
of settling Germany's problems ‘by means of 
force. and the terrifying maunderings of the 
Table Talk as mere daydreams, in which Hitler 
saw himself as master of the world. But perhaps 
this is in fact what Hitler was setting out to be. 
Mr. Taylor goes so far as to admit that Hitler 
wanted to make Germany dominant in Europe, 
but he doves not discuss what Hitler wanted to do 
with this domination once he had achieved it. 
In his day-to-day politics, Hitler was sane. cal- 
culating and adroit; it is his ultimate aims and the 
‘daydreams’ which show what a monster he really 
was. It is true that Hitler’s ideas were, in Mr. 


Taylor’s words, ‘dogmas which echo the con- 


versation of any Austrian café or German beer- 
house.” It is also true, again as Mr. Taylor writes, 
that Hitler had the quality of translating com- 
monplace thoughts into action, ‘He took 
seriously what was others mere talk.” Doc- 


trines of racial superiority. dynamic violence and 
anti-Semitism are always pernicious; but they 
only become really dangerous when translated 
into action. Whatever Mr. Taylor may say. Hitler 
was in fact more wicked and unscrupulous in 
principle and doctrine than any other contem- 
porary statesman. What was worse, he put his 
mad ideas into practice on the largest possible 
scale. Behind the skilful opportunism of his dip- 
lomacy,. there was always an insane and evil 
vision; and it is misleading to write about Hitler 
as if he were just another ordinary German poli- 
tician. If Hitler was a rational statesman, then 
Eichmann was a conscientious civil servant 

The great merit of Mr. Taylor’s book is that it 
revives one’s interest in the diplomatic history 
of the 1930s. It sends one back to the sources and 
makes one look again at the documents to see if 
they really support the often startling conclu- 
sions the author draws from them. The surpris- 
ing thing is how often they do. If Mr. Taylor's 
aim is to show how wrong we all were in our 
judgments about the Thirties, Mr. A. L. Rowse 


ic his latest essay? is concerned to show that he 


at least was right. He is, he says, ‘offering evidence 
to historians.” Most of this consists in extracts 
from already published works such as L. §&. 


(Continued on page 564) 
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At your leisure... 


In the Spring “the trivial round, the common task’ 
seems less and less to “furnish all we ought to ask’. 
Weask instead, and our vaulting spirits clamour, 

to get out into the sun and stretch our winter legs. 

We sharpen the mower, grease the car, look at maps. 

send for booklets, dream of clear water and a deserted shore. 
Wherever you go and how ever you go 

for your holiday this year: by ship, by plane, 

Ivy car, bubble or bus: one thought 

we would not like you to bother about is— 

oil will have vol you there. 


Let us do the bothering, 


SS 


esso 


ESSO PE TROLEL M COMPANY. LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE - LONDON SWI 
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A Prime Minister 
Remembers 






His war and post-war 
memoirs based on his 
private papers and on 
a series of recorded 
conversations with 
Francis Williams. 21/- 


































HUUDUUUAADUDAUAAACEEUEACAE AREA EAE TELECAST 


Ritchie Calder 


THE INHERITORS 


The story of man and the world he made, to\d 


by “a brilliant scientific journalist . . . gives us 
a novel picture of history .. . I was fascinated.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. S. TIMES Illus 25/- 


ASUAOUEMAAEDAA ALENT ACETATE SATE EE EAU EEE EEE 


LOVE THE 
| FRENCH WAY 
J. C. Ibert and J. Charles 


What Frenchmen think about 
flirtation, adultery, divorce, 
engagements, second marriages, 
etc 15/- 


LULULLEVUATUOUUUGUENEOEAEAUUEUEUEOELENEDEG EEA AL EECA AEE EA COCA EEE EEE EEE 


MARGARET 
LANE 


A CALABASH OF DIAMONDS 


“A very good book indeed . . . pure joy to the 
very end.” SIR CHARLES PETRIE, ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS Hlus 25/- 


AULEUTOMIAUEANUEATANEAUEAUEAUUAEEAEAUAUOUEOUEOL EOL EUCEU COU EUEUAEAL EOL EA ATEN EATANE 
MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
Across the Water 


A brilliant comic 
novel of contemp- 
orary Ireland, “has 
the same glint of 
ruthless satire as 
early Waugh.”’ 
KENNETH ALLSOP, 
D. MAIL 16/- 


EUAUEUATADUEUEUUCUEAAEDUCUEUATENU ELECT TEEN CATAL ETUC 


MAX WILK 


Don’t Raise the Bridge 
(Lower the River) 


An hilarious and sophisticated novel from 
America. “Wilk takes his place in the class of 
Peter de Vries and Max Schulman and at the 
head of the class at that.”’ ar Capp 16/- 


QUUODUALODEOUAUELOUEUEAGAAUEAEU ENCE EST EL EA CUEE TEENA CAAA AT 


DEATH IN COVERT 


Colin Willock’s new thriller. “Distinct . . . de- 
lectable . . . combines satire . . . with an 
expertise about pheasant shooting that would 
fascinate even a bookie.”’ G. w. STONIER, NEW 
STATESMAN. 15s. 
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Amery’s My Political Life, the History of the 
Times or Tom Jones’s Diary. Mr. Rowse repeats 
the familiar arguments against appeasement, 
contributes snatches of common room talk at 
All Souls from his diaries, and tries to show that 
a majority of the Fellows of All Souls ‘were 
strongly opposed to the whole policy with which 
our foremost and best-known members were 
identified.” ‘The public,’ he adds, ‘would not 
know that.’ Nor for that matter would they much 
care. 


The Gorilla 


If the expression on a face 

Means anything, then surely mine, 

A member of the human race, 

And his, who did not become man, 
Tell that surpassing must take place 
For what remains to fructify. 

He has achieved far more than I. 


He is himself, now left behind. 

He cannot talk, feel shame or make 
Comparisons, but not being blind 
To his identity, can trace 

Where his own shadow is outlined. 
He passed on what he had received 
Until the first man was conceived 


And is forever what I see 

Faithful to his experience. 

And yet my human fantasy 

Imagines in him wrath at more 

Than being trapped, involuntary 
Anger at his successors’ dullness 

Who do not understand his wholeness, 


As if some black prophetic rage 
At the mistaking of his nature 
Had gripped him from an early age 
With knowledge that through all his future 
People would talk before his cage 
Clothed and upright, would turn and pass 
Saying how like a man he was. 
PATRICIA BEER 


Spring 


Over the tingling seas it came 
planting on a whale’s blunt head 
daffodils of the early year. 


Not decoration but illumination. 
Venus, risen lady, 

humming in the salt logs, 
incubating flame. 


But spring—for us? 
A dirty word, no less. 
Swallows invidious. 


As if it were not splendid 

to welcome this far-travelled 

untidy vulgar gossip, 

throwing the windows of our coasts wide open. 
IAIN CRICHTON SMITH 
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PR History 


A Prime Minister Remembers. By Francis Wil- 
liams. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


LorbD ATTLEE is a strangely interesting man, who 
held down the job of Prime Minister for six 
years, after serving in the War Cabinet con- 
tinuously from 1940 until the Coalition broke up 
(a distinction he shares with Churchill alone), 
Mr. Francis Williams is a consummate journalist 
and he has produced, with Lord Attlee’s assist- 
ance, a highly readable book about those years. 
But it is not really history: Mr. Williams who 
was once Lord Attlee’s PRO officially. seems to 
be still in the same relationship to him un- 
olticially 

The book is as short as the average best-selling 
novel—only 257 pages—and is based on a selec- 
tion of Lord Attlee’s private papers (seventy-two 
pages) and extracts from recently tape-recorded 
conversations (seventy-eight pages). The latter 
are of great value as evidence of Lord Attlee’s 
style and temperament, of the way his mind 
works, and of what may be called his philosophy 
of government. They reveal the sharp practical 
intelligence, the sly humour, the wisdom and 
indeed the bigness of the man. But they are ex- 
ceedingly unreliable as evidence of what actually 
happened. There is no substitute for contempor- 
ary documents when questions of fact are at 
issue, and it is a pity Mr. Williams has printed 
(or been allowed to print) so very little of the 
original material to which he has had access 

When Lord Attlee says, fifteen years later, that 
he was against the mass bombing of Germany 
and ‘thought that concentration on strategic 
targets such as oil installations would have paid 
better,’ we are naturally tempted to ask for some 
corroboration—especially as he goes on to say 
‘I fancy that Lord Cherwell also doubted the 
efficacy of mass bombing.’ Such a statement 
makes us wonder very seriously about the 
efficacy of Lord Attlee’s memory. We feel some 
uncertainty, too, when Mr. Williams asserts that 
Lord Attlee ‘was ready to serve under almost any 
Conservative leader other than Chamberlain, 
although he did not share the view, held by 
Dalton and some others, that Halifax would be 
the best choice, with Churchill as Minister of 
Defence.’ Sir Edward Spears quotes in his war 
memoirs a story that Attlee was sounded by 
Brendan Bracken just before the Norway debate 
and expressed a preference for Halifax as leader 
of a National Coalition. Spears’s story is, of 
course, only hearsay and it may well be untrue; 
but equally, Lord Attlee may have forgotten 
what he was thinking at the time. The title of 
Mr. Williams’s book is, perhaps, rather unfor- 
tunate. Duff Cooper chose a better one for his 
autobiography. 

The main emphasis is upon external affairs, 
in which the Attlee Government has a fine re- 
cord. Letters to President Truman about atomic 
power, the world food problem and Palestine, 
reflect nothing but credit upon the Prime 
Minister who sent them; and we may agree with 
his own modest verdict that his appointment of 
Lord Mountbatten to the Viceroyalty was ‘an 
inspiration.’ Less space is given to home politics, 
where Labour’s performance calls for a more 
careful and detailed vindication: than either 
Lord Attlee or Mr. Williams seems to have any 
wish to provide. There is a striking admission, 
which may cause embarrassment to some 
Labour propagandists, when Lord Attlee says 
that ‘the real reason’ why the Beveridge Report 
was not put into force before the end of the war 
‘was that Winston planned to come in as the 
first post-war Prime Minister and he thought it 
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would be a nice thing to have the Beveridge 
Report to put through as an act of his Govern- 
il. ment.’ If the Socialists can no longer point to the 


ee ie a os ’ , ’ ’ fr s ry 7 re Lot | 
Welfare State as a boon which they, and they rl \ nS r! ) ¢ 
alone, would have conferred upon the British st! aa r By oD ( O “al ov 








no . ° ° ° ° 
x people, they are left with nationalisation as the | 
ome one domestic policy to which they can claim an ; 


exclusive right. ° ° e 
7 Lord Atilee will probably be rated a success| The King of Athelney Friends and Kindred 


among Prime Ministers—a select company, in 


, which it is not at all easy to succeed. He was Alfred Digvan Louisa Kathleen Haldane 

° efficient and subtle, and he had a strong nerve: | -rhe latest of Alfred Duge a ae as Mrs Haldane, writing her memoirs at the age of 98, 
ho yet it is obvious that he could not have held his as elite inl eilial> aornde at Cree Mek: gives . remarkably detailed account of the life of 
to own without the support of Ernest Bevin, and it | hi, friends and enemies. his wavs azainst the Danes, the well-to-do in the nineteenth century. 

mi maj be argued that as soon as he lost that sup- | and his emergence as a nate! hero. 18'- In its modest way, Friends and Kindred is as impor- 
, port, through Bevin’s death, his judgment began 7 a a social document as . . . the Paston Letters and 
ii to wobble. In particular. he must bear the chief rhentigan Woodtorde s diarv.”—LEONARD CLARK 
er responsibility for the resignation of Aneurin | BBC WORLD OF BOOKS. With 16 plates. 25- 


; Bevan, to which alli the subsequent disasters of ; ° . 
ee the Labour Party are directly or indirectly attri- A Motley to the View 


Better Than Working 


butable. The split would not have occurred, he ; ; 
ter o , : VUar , re 
r - ; ai ali Marigold Armitage Pay 
ws hi ks, if re ( — had not been in ws rg toe 5 . Patrick Skene Catling 
the time: Dut the excuse is uncony incing, e + > 4 sell-b *r with a gift for laught a . 
nd age ned ae rs ¥ _ “She is a spell-binder th a gift f¢ sige “Not much of a living, but certainly better than 
h decisive error was his—in failing to promote | Admirable hunting scenes . . . as funny as those « f temp age “ Sai <img 
Ly : “aga eae , os J Ae working.” So said Patrick Catling’s father when 
-al Bevan to succeed either Bevin at the Foreign Somerville and Ross.”—JANE HODGE, SUNDAY i 2 j li ’s spi 
ca on ae ied dint Wicminiinns. Che 4 ated aie is HE. sin A : discussing journalism as a career. His son’s spirited 
d Ofiice or Cripps at the Treasury € appointed TELEGRAPH. “Lots of extremely funny moments "7 ‘ 
n F ) _—s : ’ st account of eleven years as a travelling reporter for 
Herbert Morrison, reluctantly, to the Foreign | with horses, drink and sex . . . a splendid escapist he Baltim : 
ee ; : gn a . the Baltimore Sw proves that father knew bes", 4 
lly Otlice. because ‘the others one could think of | read.”’—THE TIMES. Is - on 
il . ° 9 ° » Thad 
ie were all too young and inexperienced’; but in ; 
it that case why did he appoint a young and in- 


ed experienced man as Chancellor of the Ex- Or anised Grou Ss in 
he chequer? The promotion of Gaitskell was bound Daughters of Mulberry i, 4 National >on 


to have the same effect upon Bevan that the 
Anglo-American withdrawal of money for the 


iat . Roger Longri, 

ny Aswan Dam had upon President Nasser. Why 8 SMES Allen Potter 

: j PO i *h = >: »verberali “The fi ic aci rel fe 1e% s. By Nat Gould 
gic did rary commit such a huge and reverberaling Phe aes tidiien i 3 ae al hs Dr Potter presents a carefully documented analysis 
a loor ay’ 2 > va } ‘ « + < allace y a ricn In Oo <8) ° . , ° 
nid blunder? We could hardly expect Mr. Williams a rd a i = 1 ric = — of the organization and working of various types ot 

o > 2 > - eve , > 2c. p , . . enters oO Vii iry Wi 3 ns P . 

od to give us the answer, or even to ask the ques- ax pir g-occyr eapeieenenonag A - oe ide ? pressure groups, their relationships with govern- 
vai tion, but one day the truth will be known enjoyed by the greenest sem ee aero mental bodies and political parties, and their means 
ihe sETRINCHAM — taced bookie in ‘Tatts."—£VENING NEWS. = of reaching the public. 42- 
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he Enola Gay’s Cargo 


The Social History 


a The Birth of the Bomb. By Ronald W. Clark ° ° 
a (Phoenix House, 16s.) The Horns of Fear of Engineering 


THERE Was a tape-recorder in the Enola Gay, the 


| 
Tf . . 24 
be Ate bee ee yo vo —_ Angel de Lera | W. H. G. Armytage 
: dDombD on iroshima. it took down the words | -Spartj rividne The w > life of a | : , , 
be 50k a by me men aboard her. It shows pte ‘Startling vividness . . . The a re of i | A concise history of technological development 
jo P > Ps c 4 a “ Pool! eS s rt ne Spanish village—from the mayor to the whore—is from Knossoss to the present day. With 32 pages 
one o 2m Si after the ex . , fore —BURNS SINGER, THE LISTENER. . wae, : 
ae ne of them said, alter the explosic y | brought before us.""—BURNS SINGER, THI LISTENER of plates and many drawings. This is the first book 
what have we done?’ This question was the end- 18 - salen Daal ae ee T. rd 
by : . _ aoe in the new Technology Today and Tomorrow series, 
ate product of a process which had begun in Britain under the general editorship of Dr P. F. R. 
i in 1919, when Rutherford first tampered with the Venables. 35 - 


atom. The full story of the process is now related 


pnts in The Birth of the Bomb, a nuclear whodunit Best s F Four 


sr which fills a gap in our history. For it makes 
te 


plain that the bomb was born in Britain. To eH , ‘spin 
of write it, Mr. Clark has gone to the scientists who Edited by Edmund Crispi 


| Ancient Egypt 
| 


Hermann Kees 





se did the work- Sir George Thomson, Rudolf “A superbly entertaining addition to the genre." — Dr Hermann Kees, one of the foremost living 
Peierls, Otto Frisch, and the others. He sets down | EVENING STANDARD. “An admirable introduction to German Egyptologists, has written this compre- 

_ his findings in language intelligible to readers for | the range and styles of Science Fiction.” — THE hensive geographical survey of Egypt in ancient 
i whom the patois of nuclear Physics is so much GUARDIAN. is/ } times. The English version has been skilfully edited 
Zt abracadabra. He has a startling story to tell. by Mr T. G. H. James of the Department of 
= Hitler, all unwittingly, was the midwife of the | Egyptian Antiquities in the British Muscum. With 
i bomb. When he came to power in 1933, scientists | 24 pages of photographs and 13 maps. 2- 


ith fled from Germany as if from a plague. Manv | A Subject of 


of them came to Britain. They brought with them 
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their fears as well as their knowledge. For they he M stical Life 
~ eir fears as ell as the’ owledg ey Scandal and Concern i y 
Sa dreaded that he might win the race to make the p = 
ics '-cpanaigooeti Whe b ie J. H. M. Whiteman 

first nuclear weapon. When war began. these | hin Osbor 
ore <o Fohn Osborne | mel Pquplecs aes 
hee refugees were scattered through British univer- his unusual book is a systematic study of mystic- 
need sities. As aliens, they were barred from radar | Mr Osborne's controversial television play about the | ism, derived throughout from first-hand experience 
esis ind other defence work; but they were free to | last man in England to be tried for blasphemy. 5 - of various kinds of mystical communion. 30,- 
on, ; 
aa go on with nuclear research. In February, 1940, —_——-— - —— — 
we Peierls and Frisch wrote from Birmingham to 


ort J tomb might be built In July, 1941, a scientific FABER AND FABER LTD 
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the committee headed by Sir George Thomson re- = . on 
+ it ported that such a bomb was practicable. | 
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Edward Hyams ! 


New Novel 


All We Possess 


Author of TAKING IT EASY 
and INTO THE DREAM 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


‘, .. intensely readable.’ Fames Barlow 
SUNDAY TIMES ‘, . . beyond doubt his 
best novel yet.’ Peter Green THE 
BOOKMAN ‘Mr. Hyams’ most mature 
novel. . . . It is a book one cannot 
forget.’ Richard Church JOHN 


O’LONDON’S 18s 


An Absurd Affair 
Colin Spencer 


‘, .. shows an agile and unconventional 
talent.’ THE TIMES ‘His handling of 
personal relationships is quite 
phenomenal.’ Peter Green DAILY 


TELEGRAPH 155 


The Destruction of 
Lord Raglan 


Christopher Hibbert 


BOOK SOCIETY NON-FICTION CHOICE 


‘,.. among the best war books that I 

have read. I recommend it warmly.’ 

Harold Nicolson THE OBSERVER 

‘This is more than a very good book. 

I dare to say it is a great book.’ 

Cyril Falls FINANCIAL TIMES 

*, .. far the most trustworthy account 

yet written of the Crimean campaign.’ 

Raymond Mortimer SUNDAY TIMES 
Illustrated 30s 


A Mirror 
for Anglo-Saxons 


Martin Green 


‘Mr. Green is dissatisfied with the state 
of English society and English culture, 
and he has written an eloquent and 
sympathetic indictment.’ Philip 
Toynbee THE OBSERVER 


LONGMANS 





18s | 
| publisher have permitted a book as loosely con- 





The committee’s report was given fo the 
United States, then neutral. The British Govern- 
ment set up Tube Alloys to make the bomb. 
Then in 1942, after Pearl Harbour, we agreed to 
transfer the job to America, on the basis that we 
should share equally with her in the results. 
What happened then is, in Mr. Clark’s words, a 
story ‘in which justice appears visibly to 
stumble.’ Britain was squeezed out. The Ameri- 
cans took over our research, used it without 
much more than formal reference to us, excluded 
us from the results. They feared that we might 
let them make the bomb while we developed 
atomic energy for our post-war industry. 

Mr. Clark documents all this, so far as the 
records are available (some of them are still 
barred from publication). His facts are of more 
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than historical interest. For they have relevance 
to our post-war policy of keeping Britain an 
independent nuclear power. (One part of Mr. 
Clark’s narrative may also illuminate France's 
nuclear policy too. He discloses that the Joliot- 
Curie researchers in Paris took out a patent in 
1939 for making a uranium bomb to be tested jn 
the Sahara.) 

There is irony as well as drama about Mr, 
Clark’s story. For the bomb was born out of fear 
of Hitler. It was a baseless fear (though we con. 
tinued to nurse it throughout our researches), 
He never made such a weapon himself, nor did 
he seriously seek to do so. When the Enola Gay 
was loaded in the moonlight on August 6, 1945, 
Hitler was dead, and the war with Germany wag 
over. CHARLES CURRAN 


The Phoenix Too Frequent 


A D. H. Lawrence Miscellany. Edited by Harry T. Moore. (Heinemann, 35s.) 


From that day in 1931 when Frieda Lawrence 
put a match to the first biography of her husband 
and posted the ashes off to the surprised author 
criticism of Lawrence has always had its lively, 
and at times spectacular, moments. In the early 
nineteen-thirties hardly a month seemed to go by 
without a Lawrence memoir being published, or 
a lawsuit arising from a memoir being declared, 
or a revised memoir, following a lawsuit, being 
announced. These books, once so explosive, are 
gathering dust on our shelves, but even 
now, when names like Mabel Dodge Luhan 
and Dorothy Brett are only remembered as the 
dramatis persone in a Lawrence biography, the 
reader can still feel, if he wishes, the shot and 
shell of those early days by turning up Middle- 
ton Murry’s ‘replies’ to Catherine Carswell’s 
charges in The Savage Pilgrimage, which he 
prints in his Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence. 
In the late 1930s and during the war, Lawrence 
became a more or less neglected author—in 1946, 
the only Penguin edition of his work available 
was a minor collection of short stories, The Prus- 
sian Officer. Lawrence’s present reputation is the 
creation of the last decade; yesterday’s memoir 
is replaced by today’s definitive biography; yes- 
terday’s prophetic essay on ‘the meaning of 
Lawrence’ is today’s analytic study of particular 
novels and tales. And then in 1960, thirty years 
after Lawrence’s death, we have the annus mira- 
bilis with the vindication of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover at the Old Bailey after the most spectacu- 
lar literary trial of the century. The present 
miscellany of essays on Lawrence is like a snap- 
shot album, reminding us of these various 
phases of writing about Lawrence. The 
memoirs, the prophetic utterance, the photo- 
graphs of people and the photographs of manu- 
scripts, the textual revisions, the critical analysis, 
all find their place in this volume and certainly 
no one could claim that he had been deceived by 
Mr. Moore’s title—A D. H. Lawrence Miscel- 
lany. But if the title is apt, it is also disturbing. 

It is disturbing because the publication of the 
book gives the impression of taking advantage of 
the great contemporary interest in Lawrence, 
rather than providing a seriously considered 
estimate of his achievement. By this I don’t mean 
that the book is cynically commercial in pur- 
pose, or that the contents are exercises in praise. 
But it seems that only with an author whose re- 
putation was ‘booming’ would an editor and a 


ceived in purpose as this one. In literature, as in 
economics, great demand encourages inattention 
to the quality of the supplies. Mr. Moore’s col- 


lection of essays suggests that it has been pressure. 
cooked into existence. The editor confines his 
selection of essays on Lawrence to those written 
between 1956 and 1959, and from these three 
years he finds material of such quality and in- 
terest that it makes up a book of nearly 400 
pages. No one would deny that, during those 
years, acres of paper on both sides of the 
Atlantic—and Mr. Moore’s contributors are 
mainly American—have been covered with 
writing about Lawrence, but it is equally unde- 
niable that only a fraction of that work will 
measure up to the standard we usually expect of 
the printed volume. The items that really justify 
the appearance of the book are ‘The Originality 
of The Rainbow, Marvin Mudrick; ‘Symbolism 
in Women in Love, Angelo Bertocci; ‘D. H, 
Lawrence and Bertrand Russell,’ James Jarrett; 
the accounts of three of the tales; ‘Lawrence and 
The Spirit of Place,” Mark Schorer; together with 
two British contributions by Raymond Williams 
and A. Alvarez, which are, however, easily 
available elsewhere. 

On my short list, Mr. Bertocci’s essay of 
Women in Love is a brilliant demonstration 
of the kind of organisation present in that novel, 
and Mr. Jarrett’s essay on Lawrence and Russell 
brings to full light a dichotomy of personality 
and outlook that could well assume an import- 
ance for understanding the twentieth century in 
the way that the classical dichotomy of Bentham 
and Coleridge helps to understand the nineteenth. 
But when we look at the rest of the contribution$ 
in the book they seem, for the most part, to be 
living simply at the expense of Lawrence’s current 
reputation. The establishment of Lawrence as 4 
major English novelist, a process begun so con- 
vincingly and authoritatively by Dr. Leavis 
some years ago, has had its hazards. Nothing :s 
more obstructivé to the genuine perception of 
value than the diffuse murmur of undirected 
acclaim. and this is particularly true of 4a 
writer like Lawrence whose strengths are in- 
timately bound up with his weaknesses. If the 
main task of the literary critic in the early nine 
teen-thirties was to take Lawrence out of the 
gossip column, the main task of such a critic 
today is to prevent him being put back into ‘a 
set book’—at least, not yet. If we neglect this, 
the reputation which Lawrence now enjoys 
will be a nine days’ wonder. To start with, 
there is the fact that his work is extremely 
uneven in value, so that one could say, for in- 
stance, that it seems impossible to appreciate the 
achievement of Women in Love and not see that 
The Plumed Serpent is a very bad novel indeed. 
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SWEET & MAXWELL 


OWNERSHIP, CONTROL AND 
SUCCESS OF LARGE 
COMPANIES 


P. Sargant Florence, C.B.E., Ph.D. Professor Emeritus. 
University of Birm:ngham 





An analysis of the records of 1,700 companies, 
giving facts and trends relating to control and 
dividend policies. Names of directors and share- 
holders are supplied wherever relevant. 

£3 3s. net 


ESSAYS IN 
CRIMINAL SCIENCE 


Edited by Gerhard O. W. Mueller 


A coliection of essays by eighteen of the world’s 
foremost criminal scientists. The contributors 
were invited to write on any subject which particu- 
larly interested them, and the result is an unusually 


stimulating collection of essays which are com- 
parative in outlook and represent every aspect of 
criminal science. 


£3 10s. net 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND 
AND PROPERTY 


W. A. Leach, ¢.R.i.C.S. and 
E. G. Wenham, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


To al! who are interested in property investment 
and management, this book, written in plain 
English by experts in this field, will provide a 
quick answer to a thousand questions. 

30s. net 








STEVENS & SONS 


THE LIBRARY OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Two New Volumes of Great Topical Interest 


3. THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PENAL REFORM 


Gordon Rose, Ph.D. 


The main object of this book is to show the way 
in which penal reform comes about. It describes 
the events themselves, the conflicting opinions 
which underlie them, and in particular the part 
played by the penal reform societies. 


£2 10s 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Elizabeth Orman Tuttle, Ph.D. 


Dr. Tuttle examines early twentieth-centurs 
attitudes to capital punishment, and follows the 
course of the crusade for its abolition. 

305 
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Lawrence’s value, apart from the tales, will, | 
think, come to rest almost exclusively on the 
novels he wrote before 1920. When we look at 
Lawrence’s novels and tales coolly, we must see 
that a great deal of our talk about his ‘creativity 
and tenderness,’ however necessary for the pur- 
poses of polemic, is a dangerous exaggeration, if *t 


fails to take into account the profound elements of 


perversity and nihilism that are also present in his 
work. This exaggeration arises out of the fact 
that Lawrence as a novelist is peculiarly suited 
both to a certain present-day mood and to our 
particular manner of practising literary criticism, 
He has invested the novel as a medium with 
singular importance—‘it can help us to live as 
nothing else can.” This moral-remedial stress is 
highly valued in a period when literary critics 
have increasingly seen themselves as the defen- 
ders of a humane culture against the blandish- 
ments of a materialistic society, and educationa- 
lists have put the study of literature at the centre 
ot their work. Furthermore, for an age which has 
learnt absorbedly that in art ‘there is always 

iother story, there is more than meets the eye, 
lawrence’s emphasis on consciousness rather 
han character, on symbol rather than narrative, 


Was an extremely potent one. And if his novels 
a ery much to our taste in our reading, they 
are no less well suited to our writing and dis- 


cussion. His intensely conceived and evocatively 
concentrated scenes are very rewarding to local 
analysis, and the vagueness of his ‘conclusions’ 
does not worry a literary generation which has 
been preoccupied with the autonomy of 
literary criticism and the careful roping-off of 
that criticism from philosophical and theological 
mquiry 

! draw attention to this not to imply that 
Lawrence’s achievement can be explained away 
ir terms of current fashions in criticism, but 
rather to suggest that unless critics are more alert 
to their assumptions than the majority of Mr. 
Moore’s contributors show themselves to. be, 
their work will tend to become dogmatic pro- 
clamation 


sO 


IAN GREGOR 


Tennyson Unchallenged 


Tennyson: The Growth of a Poet. By J 

Buckley. (Harvard and O.U.P., 30s.) 
THese are inflationary times in criticism. Super- 
latives are now the mark of the true champions 
and connoisseurs of poetry. How should readers 
choose from among so much excellence? But to 
choose and distinguish, to express doubts and 
reservations, are taken as signs of weakness, like 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘No man ever wished it longer 
than it is. To this latest school of critics, re- 
marks such as J. M. Synge’s ‘Every healthy mind 
is more interested in 7it-Bits than in Idylls of 
the King’ are expressions of mere prejudice, So 
Professor Buckley dismisses Sir Harold Nicol- 
son as ‘brilliant but biased, and Professor Baum. 
the author of Tennyson, Sixty Years After, as 
‘scholarly but hostile.” And that is all the con- 
tact he makes with them. It is an odd, rather 
idolatrous, view of poetry, partly a_ reaction 
againsi the excesses and the bittiness of analyti- 
cal criticism as practised in America. One has a 
certain amount of sympathy with it. And yet 
something is obviously going wrong. 

No one could claim that Tennyson has been 
neglected or forbidden reading. Until very re- 
cently, English poetry used to end with him. and 
he still tends to crowd out other important 
writers of his century. He lacks the interesting 
prose side to be found in Arnold, Hardy. Hop- 
kins, or Emily Bronté. He has to be built up 
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| and of how she learns to play with power 


| characters together at a single moment of 


ALL SOULS NN 
AND APPEASEMENT } 


A. L. ROWSI 


{ 
A unique view of the part played by ) 
several important members of All Souls 2 
College in the fateful eventsand decisions 
at the time of Munich; when the author 
was a junior Fellow Illustrated 18s 

{ 

) 


THE MAN OF | 
SENSIBILITY . 


jEAN DUTOURD ‘ 


To Jean Dutourd, Stendhal represents 
the spirit of France, and this fascinating ) 
and witty examination of his life and 
work is also an illuminating commentary 
on present-day France. 21s 


GOODBYE 
TO A RIVER 


JOHN GRAVES 


The record of a three-week trip down the 
Brazos River in Texas, into which is 
woven a history of the people who have 
lived along its banks—Indians, settlers 
warriors, and wanderers. ///ustrated 21s q 


q 

‘ 

* 

» 

CHARLES ISRAEL 
RIZP AH ? 
A recreation of the fascinating charactet { 


of Rizpah. Saul’s beautiful concubine. 
with all her loveliness, her gift for loving 


( 
during times of cruel cults and tribal ] 
conflicts 21s 


CHRISTOPHER | 
BURNEY | 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT , 


A moving story of human endurance in 

a small cell after the author was arrested 

by the Gestapo as an English agent. 
First published in 1952. 13s 6d ) 


PATRICIA LEDWARD 
THE LONG SUMMER DA) 


In a distinguished first novel, Patricia 
Ledward brings her widely differing { 


disaster. 16s 

( 

| 
1 WORLD TIT FOR GRIUSELY 
The shady events of the contest in the { 
Riddleford v. Grimwick claim to be the = § 
‘birthplace’ of a great poet introduces the 
readertoa wonderfully humorousexposs 
of the ‘tradition’ racket. 16s { 

] 
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The Origins of the 
Second World War 


A. J. P. TAYLOR 

“His best book so far’’—Observer _ 

“A highly original and penetrating re- 
examination of the inter-war years’ —Sunday 
Telegraph 25s 


Nimrod Smith 
ALAN WYKES 
“Murray Smith has had fabulous adven- 


tures. Mr Wykes brings them all his 
dramatic skill” —The Times Illustrated 21s 


Resistance, Rebellion 
and Death 


and 


Collected Fiction 
ALBERT CAMUS 


“He was the best prose writer of his 
generation”’’—V. S. PRITCHETT 21s each 


India and the West 
BARBARA WARD 


“A book that can be a primer of the new 
world opening up to western responsibility” 
—The Times (in a leading article) 18s 


Fiction 


The Trend is Up 
ANTHONY WEST 


“An exceedingly subtle study of a section of 
society in depth... quite fascinating’”— 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 18s 


The Child Buyer 
JOHN HERSEY 


“A brilliant satirical novel” —Punch 15s 


Set This House 
On Fire 


WILLIAM STYRON 


“The story he tells exerts an extraordinary 
grip” —Times Literary Supplement 21s 


The Doctor Has 


Three Faces 
ROBERT ELGIN 


An exciting story of life in a London 
hospital 15s 


The Doomsday Book 
J. MACLAREN ROSS 
Another tale of terror worthy to follow the 


same author’s Until the Day She Dies 
13s 6d 


HAMISH HAMILTON 








quite a lot with emphasis on his period qualities 
—something one doesn’t have to do with, say, 
Keats or Wordsworth. It is still difficult to 
disentangle the historic estimate of Tennyson 
from the real estimate. We still willingly concede 
much to his music and his ‘nobility,’ though 
there are too many ex-servicemen about for his 
sub-moral jingoism to be glossed over. As for 
anti-Victorianism, even when Sir Harold wrote 
his book in 1923, he observed that ‘the reaction 
is drawing to its close.” Nor do we have to take 
over the attitudes of modern poets who had to 
free themselves from Tennyson’s influence in 
order to write their own poetry. ‘The revolt 
against Victorianism,’ wrote Yeats, ‘meant to the 
young poet a revolt against irrelevant descrip- 
tions of nature,. the scientific discursiveness of 
In Memoriam ... the political eloquence of 
Swinburne, the psychological curiosity of Brown- 
ing, and the poetical diction of everybody.’ 

But we cannot avoid being influenced in our 
estimate of Tennyson by the poetry written by 
Yeats and Eliot. In particular, our estimate of 
the greatest of the poems, Jn Memoriam, and 
our response to the quality of its religious feel- 
ing, are inevitably affected by the work of these 
and other poets and prose-writers. One effect of 
Eliot’s work has been to bring home to us the 
recovery of Donne, and to re-establish communi- 
cation with Christian Platonism. Perhaps this 
recovery could only have come from outside the 
Victorian tradition of poetry. The Four Quar- 
tets have increased our sense of the oddity of 
the sadness and the hopefulness of In 
Memoriam and of the melancholy of the Vic- 
torians generally. 

Writing in a sort of timeless, unrelated void, 
Professor Buckley makes a chronological pro- 
gress through the poems, with extensive synopses 
of the longer narratives and the plays. This is 
certainly one way of writing about poetry, and 
there is no reason why scores of other nineteenth- 
century poets should not be given similar treat- 
ment. As a chronological description of Tenny- 
son’s work his book has its uses. But his abrupt 
claim in the last chapter, that ‘if the epithet 
“major poet” has any meaning, Tennyson can- 
not be denied the essential attributes of majority, 
followed by a list of these attributes, is quite 
without the force he intends, for his even-handed 
praise has blurred the effect of all the poems. 
Without some comparison and cross-reference 
we do not know the real value of Professor Buck- 
ley’s critical currency. At one point, discussing 
the play Becket, he does permit himself a refer- 


| ence to Murder in the Cathedral, and decides 


that the comparison brings out Tennyson’s 
‘major limitation’ as a dramatist. For a moment 
we recover our sense of scale. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Iscariot’s Offspring 
From Shylock to Svengali. By Edgar Rosenberg. 
(Peter Owen, 42s.) 
EDGAR ROSENBERG cannot bring himself to call 
his book a study of Jews in the English novel. 
The whole point, he argues bitingly, is that Eng- 
lish fiction has scarcely contained a real Jew. 
There have been only variations of a stereotype 
dating back to Shylock and Marlowe’s Barabbas: 
a legendary effigy of the Jew as miser, child- 
stealer, bearded Machiavel. Either he is Fagin 
or Svengali, wolf-toothed and greasy-ringleted, 
his knife curved lovingly toward Christian 
throats; or else, in some feebly well-meant 
attempt at redress, he becomes a mechanical, 
colourless antithesis—non-miser, non-plotter, a 
Christian with a misplaced Sabbath. The Shylock- 
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myth is equally powerful, Dr. Rosenberg cop- 
tends morosely, in Trollope’s Melmotte, the evil 
financier of The Way We Live Now, and in 
George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, The only dif. 
ference is that Deronda’s sole attributes are 
every virtue the legendary Jew has not. Reality 
comes in nowhere. 

It’s an interesting case, with depressingly 
copious evidence whose sillier items Dr. Rosen- 
berg allows himself to flaunt jeeringly. The odd 
fact emerges that every Victorian writer who 
tried to portray a good Jew had somewhere 
earlier painted a vicious one—and who remem- 
bers Dickens’s Riah, or the Jewish heroine of Du 
Maurier’s Martian? The Jewish bogey had the 
force behind him of centuries of superstitious 
horror. His ancestor was the medizval Isc t, 
Staring, scarlet-bearded reminder of the curse 
on the one race which, offered direct revelation, 
rejected it. His offspring filled a permanent 
literary demand for obvious, dyed-in-the-y, dol 
villains. What demand could a saintly W 
supply? 

Dr. Rosenberg is too intent on the power of 
legend over history to pursue the question y 
novelists in a non-Jewish society should write 
about Jews at all. As a result, I think, he misses 
the point of several Victorian portrayals of Jews 
particularly Daniel Deronda. History did m y 
legend. Early-Victorian fiction was concerned 
with the breakdown of an old landed society, 
and the rise of an industrial economy of cash 
Jews, as newcomers who could not own land, 
were obvious symbols of the change; it was 
natural to stress their alienness, their rise in the 
new economy. But as the tide of flux also eroded 
traditional Christianity, there was growing in- 
terest in the people of the Old Testament, and 
their religion of social cohesion, family duty, the 
consistency necessary for faith between n 
Disraeli, Arnold and George Eliot all used 
Hebraism as their symbol of the conservative 
principle in society, and Daniel Deronda mar}s 
the final reversal. In it, the Jews no longer sta 
for social disintegration, but as heroic examples 
of order in an age of chaos. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Hick Napoleons 
Matthew Josephson 
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Edison: A Biography. By 

(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 42s.) 
Thomas Wolfe: A_ Biography. 

Nowell. (Heinemann, 42s.) 
THomas EDISON, a strikingly handsome man 
from an Ohio village who left school at twelve, 
left behind, when he died at eighty in 1931, 
thirty-six hundred laboratory notebooks, a dozen 
major inventions which altered human experience 
in fundamental ways, several thousand paten‘s 
on other inventions, at least two new industries 
(power and light, motion pictures), and a fortune 
Thomas Wolfe, a spectacularly tall man from a 
North Carolina town, whose education included 
three years of graduate study at Harvard, left 
behind, when he died at the age of thirty-seve 
bales of notebooks and manuscripts, and four 
novels of an inordinate length. 

Both men possessed the American drive to ir 
pose themselves on life, to leave their mark. By 
any standard Edison was the more successfu! 
Wolfe’s large audience has melted away with 
the years and he has been abandoned by criti- 
cism. People pay tribute to Edison every time they 
pay the electricity bill, visit the cinema, put 
record on the phonograph, or when someone 
dies in Sing-Sing—the electric chair was invented 
by a workman Edison had fired from his West 
Orange laboratories. Both men believed in the 
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Gibbon’s Journey 
from Geneva to Rome 


His Journal from 20 April to 2 October 1764 


edited by GEORGES A. BONNARD A hitherto un- 
published work by the author of The Decline and Fall: 
the journal Gibbon kept in French of his tour of Italy in 
1764 with William Guise, whose journal, recently dis- 
covered, provides a most intriguing obbligato. Professor 
G. A. Bonnard introduces and annotates the book in 


English. 2 colour plates and 10 halftones. June 15 50s 
Limited De Luxe Edition on hand-made paper. 
vellum-bound, bevelled boards, gilt top, boxed. 

£15 159 


Nelson’s Atlas 


ot the Universe 


Br ERNST anv Tj. E. DE VRIES edited by H. E. 
BUTLER MA PhD An up-to-date guide to space and 
the stars. The first part of the book consists of over 200 
photographs with long informative captions, a_ brief 
history of astronomical studies, and an ever broadening 
view of the Universe. The second part describes in 
alphabetical order all aspects of astronomy and related 
toy cs from Ptolemy to artificial satellites. 94 plates, over 
200 charts and diagrams in the text. 425 


Branwell Bronte 
WINIFRED GERIN This author’s life of Anne Bronté 


must have been the best reviewed work of its kind in 
». The Times called it an ‘absorbing and authoritative 

ly’. The Times Literary Supplement also commented on 

the ‘remarkable vivacity of her picture of Haworth’ 
here Miss Gérin has for long made her home). Now 

e has again made use of her unique knowledge of the 
Bronté family to write a companion volume on Branwell. 
2 pages of halftones. 355 


The Century of 


Revolution 1603-1714 
CHRISTOPHER HILL MA FRHist.S_ This book is 


Volume 5 (and the second to appear) in the new 8- 
volume Nelson History of England. The subject is 
covered in four periods, each of them considered under 
the headings Narrative of Events, Economics, Politics 
and the Constitution, Religion and Ideas. The illustra- 
tions are taken from contemporary portraits, prints and 
broadsheets. Appendices and an index. 16 halftone 

ites. June 1 5 258 


Adomnan’s 
Life of Columba 


ted by A. O. and M. O. ANDERSON One of the most 
thoritative and entertaining lives of the saints, written 
by Adomnan, abbot of the monastery of Iona founded 
by Columba, some hundred years after the saint’s death. 
Apart from the first account of the Loch Ness monster, 
the book is informative about early Scots manners and 
customs. Text and translations are preceded by a com- 
prehensive introduction. 4 halftone plates. June 15 72s 
Publication dates, where not given, 
to be announced later 
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gospel of work. Time clock records reveal that 
Edison at sixty-five spent 112 hours in his labora- 
tory in one week, and when he became too feeble 
to work during his final illness he said calmly 
that he was waiting to die. Wolfe was obsessed 
with work but couldn’t work to a plan. After 
months or even yars of the most exhausting 
writing he would discover, often at an editor’s 
suggestion, that he was on the wrong track. 
Stricken with remorse, he would walk the New 
York streets, drink heavily, or go off on aimless 
journeys across America or Europe. When he 
returned he wrote long, agitated letters announc- 
ing he had found the thread. Only he hadn't. 
Edison is a legend. He was called the Wizard 
of Menlo Park before he was thirty-five and 
became a subject for popular biography by the 
age of forty. Like the great capitalists of the post- 
Civil War generation to which he belonged, he 


Wolfe also saw himself as a legendary figure. In 
an early play written at Harvard he projects him- 
self as Samson among the Philistines; later, he 
is the Young Man as Artist, or the Wanderer in 


delighted when friends said his face resembled 
Beethoven's. The task of biography is to peel 
away the layers of legend and find the man. The 


its demonstration that Edison was a giant in 
energy, intelligence, and scale of genius. The 
pathos of Miss Nowell’s book is its unintentional 
revelation that Wolfe was a shorn lamb in the 
loose and baggy garments of unshorn genius, a 
self-absorbed child who suffered and saw the 
world in grossly exaggerated terms. 


half his trouble. He was kept on the breast until 
nearly four. His mistress Aline Bernstein paid his 
bills and sent him to Europe when he was writing 
Look Homeward Angel, his best book. After that 
he embarked on an endless autobiographical 
novel whose theme was wandering. But whether 
he called it Europe or America, it was his own 
entrails he was contemplating, and he hated 
anyone to tell him so. Fitzgerald, fresh from a 
nervous breakdown, once advised him to stop 
confusing problems of esthetic measure with his 


example of Flaubert. Wolfe ignored the warning 
and so failed to become an artist: who is, one 


ai a real world. This is too bad because there are 
become an extremely inventive writer in the post- 


Artist in America, as Wolfe himself and his ad- 

mirers of twenty years ago would have it. 
When Edison perfected his carbon filament 

lamp in 1879 he had already designed a system 


and had formed a company to build the station 


up the streets of New York to lay conduits. The 
Josephson biography has the great merit of re- 
presenting the mystery of genius and its human 
side in the richly specified context of an age of 
capital expansion which its author knows 


life, is forced back on copious quotations from 
the novels and letters. Still, she is kind and un- 
sentimental, knows the New York publishing 
world thoroughly, and wisely refrains from any 
serious criticism of the writings. Nowadays, the 
four novels are read by adolescent boys and are 
an indispensable phase in the progress of the 
| young toward an appreciation of adult literature. 
JULIAN MOYNAHAN 





identified himself, half-jokingly, with Napoleon. | 


America. He identified with Goethe and was 


interesting thing about Mr, Josephson’s book is | 


Thomas Wolfe was intensely lovable. That was , 


inflated sense of self, and recommended the | 


assumes, a man on his own, casting hard looks | 
some signs in Wolfe's novels that he might have | 


Joycean manner. But it isn’t the tragedy of the | 


of light distribution from central power stations 


thoroughly. Miss Nowell, confronted with the | 
actual thinness and uneventfulness of Wolfe's | 
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the second series of 


UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


‘In the present chaos of paper- 
backs it is heartening to come 
across a series that aims at a 
particular audience and caters 
for specific needs. Clearly the 
University Paperbacks are prin- 
cipally produced for the benefit 
of students; and undergrad- 
uates who are tired of running 
between the university and the 
faculty libraries should have 
reason to be grateful toMethuen 
for a number of standard works 
of criticism at reasonable prices 
in respectable covers.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 





| 


UP14 The Wealth of Nations Vol. 1 
Adam Smith,ed.Edwin Cannan  15/- 
UP15 The Wealth of Nations Vol. 2 15,- 
UP16 Modern Elementary Logic 
L.Susan Stebbing 76 
UP17 A Survey of Russian History 
B.H.Sumner 126 
| UP18 The Last Romantics 
Graham Hough i26 
UP19 Western Political Thought 
John Bowle 126 
UP20 Introduction to Astronomy 


C. Payne-Gaposchkin 16 - 


UP21 An Economic History of the 

British Isles Arthur Birnie 126 
The Common People 
G. D.H. Cole and Raymond Postgate 126 


A History of Ireland 
Edmund Curtis 126 


UP22 


UP23 


UP24 An Introduction to Ethics 
William Lillie 126 
UP25 Elements of Metaphysics 
A.E. Taylor 126 
UP26 Mathematics of Engineering 


Systems Derek F.Lawden 126 


and supply its equipment, By 1881 he was tearing | 


The first thirteen titles in the University Paperbacks 
series were published in the autumn of 1960 and received 
awide welcome. A full list will be supplied on request to— 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED, 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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A String of Lives 


Dame of Sark. By Sibyl Hathaway. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 


A Prize for Art. By Edward Wakeford. (Mac- 
millan, 25s.) 
Man of the World. By Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jnr. 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 
Fool’s Mistress. By Frederick Street. 
17s. 6d.) 
Mrs. HatHaway has made a workmanlike job 
of Dame of Sark. She is Sark’s twenty-first ruler, 
inheriting from her often terrifyingly eccentric 
father. Her feudal government is obviously suc- 
cessful in satisfying the needs of the governed, 
and often one suspects a more active citizenship 
on the part of the Sarkees than under some other 
administrations more formally democratic. Mrs. 
Hathaway’s service to her island has been con- 
tinuous, but its most spectacular and devoted 
period was that under German administration, 
a period when her unbroken courtesy to the in- 
vader imposed reciprocal moderation yet never 
yielded anything of duty and patriotism. ‘You 
have never been invaded,’ Europeans sometimes 
say reproachfuily, but the Channel Islands were 
invaded and, as Mrs. Hathaway describes, the 
behaviour of the Sarkees and, indeed, her own 
sturdy morality will hold even through that. 

If I] introduce the name of Traherne when dis- 
cussing A Prize for Art, Edward Wakeford’s 
story of his youth, it must be understood that this 
is to indicate kind rather than achievement, but 
Traherne is undoubtedly the chord of associa- 
tion that is struck when we read how life in the 
clergyman’s family in the Isle of Man appeared 
to the little boy who grew up to be a painter. 
What Mr. Wakeford has caught is the confused 


(Parrish, 






photographs. 


—A SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS— 


™ Twenty Tremendous Years 


t PAUL TABORI. History as it happened: a little over two decades from 1939 
to 1960 presented with a lively text and nearly 


yet autonomously coherent pattern-making of 
childhood, the mad yet self-consistent world in 
which an imaginative child lives. As he grows 
older, goes to art school and into the army, his 
idiosyncratic vision is less communicative, but 
the early offerings of shapes and patterns and, 
above all, colours, are often exciting. 

Man of the World is far more rumbustious. 
The author is a Vanderbilt, a professional journa- 
list, and was what amounts to a personal agent 
for President Roosevelt. Picking, almost at ran- 
dom, some sample plums, I recommend his book 
for some understanding of the immense aware- 
ness of class in the group in which he was born, 
the extraordinary revelation of the tycoons’ plot 
to capture Roosevelt and take over the govern- 
ment, and for the often unexpected moral judg- 
ments of the liberal and democratic author: for 
instance, after describing how Judge Bingham 
came over to Roosevelt, ceasing to print ‘both 
sides’ in his newspaper and paying fifty thousand 
dollars for the promise of the ambassadorship to 
London. Vanderbilt feels able to describe him as, 
among office-seekers, ‘the most honourable and 
true.” One begins to sympathise with the author’s 
reactionary family who regarded politics as too 
dirty a game for a gentleman. 

In the case of autobiographers the book is the 
man, and you can’t dislike the one without dis- 
liking the other. I had hoped to like Mr. 
Frederick Street whose Fool’s Mistress leads from 
his childhood as a builder’s son to his adult 
life as a market-gardener near Camberley. But | 
couldn’t. He says a lot of the right things about 
old-fashioned service and craft and the need to 
have roots; but the way he talks about his 
workers is uneasily offbeat and when, on costing, 
old-fashioned service _— not to pay, he gave 


1,000 contemporary news 


x 8}’ May. 30s. 
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Braque 


JOHN RICHARDSON. A magnificent volume in 
the Oldbourne-Silvana collection written by a 
close personal friend of the artist. Beautifully 
illustrated in full colour. 14° x11" May. 55s. 


Dresden 


GERTRUD RUDLOFF-HILLE. The first title 
in a new series Great Galleries of the World, and 
an absorbing account of the history of a major 
but relatively little known gallery. 150 illustrations 
in colour and monochrome. 10}” x 84” May. 35s. 


masters. 36 colour plates each. 
“Excellent value, 
MANET BRAQUE 


ART and COLOUR SERIES 


An inexpensive series of books which give an excellent introduction to the works of the great 


one of the best buys in the artbook field. 


CHAGALL 
7¢” x 5}’ 


DINO FORMAGGIO. A new title in the series 
Gallery of Great Masters gives an exciting 
account of the life and work of the great Spanish 
painter. 36 colour plates. In the same series: 
Rembrandt, Watteau. “x Ws. 


History of Painting 


P. D°ESPEZEL and F. FOSCA. A completely new 
and reset edition of this magnificent volume, incor- 
porating many new reproductions of the work of 
British painters. 240 illustrations, 110 in full colour. 

12” x 83” May. 45s. 


” —. Books of the Month. 
VAN GOGH DEGAS CRANACH 
10s. 6d. each 











Queen of the River 


ROY SAUNDERS. The saga of the Atlantic salmon, returning to spawn inthe wild “— around 
New Brunswick. By the author of Craig of Welsh Hills. 


OLDBOURNE 


Illustrated May. 16s. 
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it up. He is vitriolic about the new businessmen 
in the neighbourhood with their dreams of small] 
squirearchy, but there is no pity or understanding 
for them as people; and he chose, as he himself 
puts it, to buy himself in by paying a ‘compara- 
tively large’ subscription to the local Conserva- 
tive Association. And even an unbeliever may 
be embarrassed by an ability to believe in the 
power of prayer because, for instance, one man 
for whom Mr. Street stopped praying got n) 
trouble with the police next day. To me, M: 
Street seemed to be role-playing rather than pre- 
senting his true identity; and I didn’t like his 
chosen role. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 


On Balance 


The nine-year-old son of an Antipodean farmer 

Saw two strange birds by a gum-tree 

And from_ Alice-in-Wonderland 
dodos; 

A sensible child, he kept the whole thing to 
himself, 

But every day sneaked out 
gum-tree 

Watched the preening and dancing and wooing 
and mating and nesting, 

Watched the hunting and tending and coddling, 
the two birds devoted, 

Then heard at last the tiny crack of 

As the world cracked too. 


recognised 


and watched by the 


the shell 


Professor Ignatius Brown, 
The only man in Kent who could know what 
he'd found, 

Was walking towards 
rummaged before 
Where, in the tattered cover of a late rebinding 

Waited the manuscript of Hamlet 

He had only a dozen paces to go 

When the pavement split to match the gaping 
boards. 


a bookshop he hadn't 


Mrs. Huggins was going to make up the quarrel 

(You could almost call it a feud) with her next- 
door neighbour; 

It was such a little thing really, 
seen, 

Swarming bees or drooping branches or weeds 
blowing over the wall, 

Not a thing, she’d come to feel, to stand between 
neighbours: 

So, hand outstretched, 
welcoming hand 

And both glowed for a moment of reconciliation 

Before they burned for ever. 


she'd sudden! 


she waddled towards the 


Of course there reckonings of another 


order: 


were 


| The enemy failed to win the war, 


Murder was nipped in the bud and rats in tl 
arras; 

Some evaded the instant when cancer began to 
mumble of fear, 


When the children left home, and the lover 
begged: ‘Can’t we remember only the happ 
times?’ 


But, taking it all in all and by and large, 
Dodo, discovery and reconciliation 
Would have made it worthwhile going on. 


MARGHANITA LASKI 
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jo 2 NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


JOHN WESLEY 
By INGVAR HADDAL 


This biography has met with great and deserved success in 

Norway. It presents the leader of Methodism as a human 

being, and not only as an epoch-making ecclesiastic. 
(June) 18s. 6d. net 


RICHLY TO ENJOY 


By RITA F. SNOWDEN 


A new devotional book by this popular author is always an 
event. The thirty-four chapter-essays of this book reveal her 
sense of the things which life offers for our encouragement. 
With four beautiful coloured plates, and a jacket in full colour. 

10s. 6d. net 


WORD PLAYTIME 


By FRED BARBER 


This book offers for your entertainment a wide variety of 
word games, puzzles and quizzes. Some of them you can 
answer in your head; for others you will need pencil and paper. 
(May) 3s. 6d. net 
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PROBLEMS 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


A Sy mposium 


Have Freud and his theories irreparably damaged 
the traditional view of man or do they provide the 
basis for a new humanism ? The language and ideas 
of psycho-analysis have become part of our every- 
day speech and thought, but the wider problems 
it raises remain unsettled. A group of leading 
European psychiatrists here examines psycho- 
analytic theory and practice and suggests new 
developments in the dialogue between psycho- 
analysis and the spiritual life of man. 


Demy 8vo. 


BURNS & OATES 


30s. 
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Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one thing: hearing 
sudden bumps and hangs and groans of anguish in your own home is 
another that will certainly follow if your wife trips over the Baskerville 
hound lying dog-eared in a corner or finds the House of Usher fallen in 
the middle of her housework. Then she’s liable to forget exorcism by 
bell, book and candle and turn your spectres out lock, stock and barrel 
—and no poltergeist could compete with that! 

Keep your family phantoms harmless (and unharmed) in a Minty 
bookcase. Neat and elegant, with sliding glass doors to keep out the 
dust, it will allow your ghosts to materialise into an orderly gathering 
so that your wife can get on with her housekeeping without that 
haunted look in her eyes. Minty bookcases are sectional, so that they 
can grow to accommodate every member of the spirit world, from 
Hamlet's father to the whole household of Borley Grange. And they 
can be started from as little as £10.16.0d.—on deferred terms if you wish. 

Only at Minty Centres can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
furniture). These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reason- 
ably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can't call, 
Minty will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of ordering 
by post. Write to Dept. §$.19, Minty Ltd., 44,45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 


OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 Hich Street: BELFAST: Hanna & Browne Lid. 
BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation St.: BOURNEMOUTH: J. J. Allen Lid.: BRISTOL: 
50 Park St. ; CARDIFF: David Morgan Ltd.; CHELTENHAM: Shirers & Lances L:d.; 
COVENTRY: John Anslow Lid.; EDINBURGH: C. & J. Brown Lid.; GLASGOW: 
556 Sauchiehall St.; GUERNSEY: Lovell & Co. Lid.; HULL: Hammonds Ltd.; 
IPSWICH: Footman Pret:y Ltd.; JERSEY: A. de Gruchy Ltd.; LEEDS: Shelli 
House, Eastgate; LLANELLY: Puch Bros. Ltd.; LONDON: 123 Victoria St., 
S.W.1; MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade; NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 
W. PF. Harker Ltd.; NORTHAMPTON: Jeffery Sons Lid.; NORWICH: Trevor Page 
Ltd.; NOTTINGHAM: Hopewells Lid.; PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Lid.; SHEFFIELD: 
John Wa'sh Ltd.; SOUTHSEA: Hand'ey’s Ltd. 
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SH ROBERT 
WALPOLE 
The King’s Minister 
J. H. Plumb 


“We have a book which when complete will 
rank with the greatest examples of this 
peculiarly English art, the political biography. 
We shall also have at last, a study fully worthy 
of ‘the Great Man’ himself.” 

MAX BELOFF, Daily Telegraph Illustrated 30s. 


MAN OF REASON 
The Life of Thomas Paine 
Alfred O. Aldridge 





“He was a very human being; and the present 
biography, eclipsing all its predecessors, is a 
very human story, sometimes humdrum, 
sometimes rather sordid, but taken altogether 
an effective picture of one of the greatest 
Englishmen.” A. J. P. TAYLOR, Observer 253. 


ARAB 
ATIONALISM 
AND BRITISH 
IMPERIALISM 


John Marlowe 


“His book displays a sure command of facts 
and vistas, and of phrase. Time and time 
again he sums up an episode or an argument 
with a sentence that finally, fairly, makes all 
clear.” Spectator 30s. 


NOTHING 
IMPORTANT 
EVER DIES 
Romain Gary 
“It is a haunting, tension-filled picture of 


the life of partisans in the Polish forests under 
Nazi occupation.” Sunday Times 
‘“*M. Gary shows himself in every sentence an 
artist who knows how to express his deep 
grave feeling for humanity.” The Times 15s. 


THE THIRTIES 
A Dream Revolved 


Julian Symons 


“I took in this book at a gulp, and I recom- 
mend it to those who have grown up since the 
Thirties and wish to know something of the 
hope and excitement of those years.” 

CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times 


“A brilliant judgement, cool and compas- 
sionate and, of course, far from disinterested.” 
The Guardian Illustrated 25s. 





KING WILLIAM IV 
W. Gore Allen 


“The last Hanoverian king, tormerly neg- 
lected and obscured, is here presented with 
warm, understanding and remarkable skill. 
A vivid and enjoyable book.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


Illustrated 30s. 
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Revolution in EC1r 


London and the Outbreak of the Puritan Re- 

volution. By Valerie Pearl. (O.U.P., 42s.) 
In the Civil War the Parliamentary cause received 
staunch and vociferous support from London, 
whose resources in men and money were deci- 
sive in the defeat of Charles I. Historians have 
assumed that the official governing bodies of the 
City shared this enthusiasm for Parliament. This 
fascinating and definitive book shows that the 
assumption was quite unjustified. Dr. Pearl has 
made a thorough study of all the available re- 
cords of the City, its parishes and companies. 
(Shocking to relate, she was ‘not able to gain 
access to the records of the Clothworkers’ and 
Ironmongers’ Companies.’) The story as she tells 
it is much more complex than we had thought, 
and much more characteristic of seventeenth- 
century society. 

Dr. Pearl gives us a learned constitutional and 
political history of London in the years 1625-43. 
She shows that the mass of merchants and arti- 
sans were indeed solid Parliamentarians; but the 
Lord Mayors, Aldermen and many Common 
Councillors were not. Throughout Charles I’s 
reign they co-operated cheerfully with the King; 
in 1640, when London electors returned four 
radical MPs, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
found themselves isolated but did not cease to 
work for an accord with Charles. In the autumn 
of 1641 they went over to the offensive, and a 
royalist military coup seemed to threaten the 
City, It was frustrated by the Common Council 
elections of December. Amidst scenes of popu- 
lar enthusiasm which, as Dr. Pearl rightly says, 
resembled the French Revolution, the old gang 
was swept out of control. 

Why was there this deep and hitherto little- 
known cleavage between City Fathers and 
humbler citizens? The Aldermen were a small 
group of the very richest merchants. By various 
constitutional devices which Dr. Pearl carefully 
examines, their largely self-appointed oligarchy 
had made itself self-perpetuating. Members of 
this clique were bound to the royal court by the 
closest ties of interest. Customs farms, mono- 
polies and perquisites of all sorts were available 
to those who co-operated willingly with the 
government: knighthoods and __baronetcies 
naturally came their way. In return the Crown 
exercised a great deal of control, and expected 
loyal support from the City’s rulers. Dr. Pearl 
shows how throughout the years when the 
government was losing the sympathy of most 
Londoners it still retained the allegiance of the 
oligarchy, subject as it was to no effective checks 
from below. 

Dr. Pearl traces the slow organisation of an 
opposition during this period. She establishes 
Isaac Penington as a political leader worthy of a 
larger place in the national memory. As MP for 
the City in the Long Parliament Penington acted 
as spokesman for the rank-and-file citizens. When 
the official clique attached political conditions 
to loans to Parliament, Penington circumvented 
them by himself acting as middleman between 
lenders and Parliament: naturally he attached 
different political strings to the loans he 
engineered. Petitions rained on Parliament, not 
(as they should have done) through Common 
Council and Lord Mayor, but through the City 
MPs, The citizens organised by Penington, 
‘through their circulating petitions, their de- 
monstrations, their Puritan preaching and their 
secular tavern clubs, created a movement which 
made a considerable contribution, underesti- 
mated by historians, to Pym’s victory over the 
crown. Finally Penington organised the revolu- 
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tionary coup of December, 1641, and snatched 
power from the oligarchy—just in time to make 
the City a safe refuge for the Five Members 
when Charles tried to arrest them in January, 
They hid in Coleman Street, where Penington 
lived, until the King left London. Henceforth the 
government of the City—composed of men who, 
though of respectable standing, were no longer 
the very richest merchants—worked hand-in- 
glove with Pym. Penington became Lord Mayor, 
In succinct biographies of the old and new rulers 
of London Dr. Pearl hammers home the con- 
trast between the two types. 

Like the revolutionaries of December, 1541, 
Dry. Pearl has put down the mighty from their 
seats. Her interpretation correspondingly enhances 
the political importance of the middling and 
lesser citizens, led by Penington, whose pert:na- 
city, Puritan conviction and superb organisation 
wrought the bloodless revolution in London 
which ensured Parliament's ultimate victory over 
the King. There are indications that similar re- 
volts of the lesser citizens occurred in at least 
some other towns before they adhered to Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Pearl’s trenchant and pioneering book 
may have started a new line of sociologica! in- 
quiry into the English revolution 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


God’s Peace 


Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman. By W 
Montgomery Watt. (O.U.P., 25s.) 

The Holy Sword: The Story of Islam. By Ro>ert 
Payne. (Robert Hale, 35s.) 


THERE is something mysterious, 
calculable, about the rise of all the great religions 
—particularly when, as in the case of Islam. it 
takes place in the full light of history. The his- 
torian may lift the hem, but he rarely penetrates 
the veil. Dr. Watt has much that is sound to say; 
his book is a work of sober, measured sch 
ship. Nowhere, I think, will one find a clearer 
account of the society in which Mohammed 
worked, of the conditions in Red Sea Arabia 
from which Islam sprang. But the caretul 
Scottish common sense which illuminates the 
socia! environment is less effective when we co 
to the Prophet himself. Dr. Watt’s Mohammed 
is altogether too much a Lowland Scot, almost 
a humdrum small-town revivalist politiciaa; 
something essential—the divine spark? pes 
us. For this we must turn to Mr, Payne. Anyone 
who compares his account of the origins of 
Islam with Dr. Watt’s will perceive its sketc! 
ness; but his picture of the Prophet's personality 
—his baffling tenderness ‘which is perhaps his 
greatest strength, ‘the quite astonishing 
polarity’ of his mind, ‘the strange imaginative 
quarrel with himself’ in which he lived--is 
impressive and convincing. 

Unlike Latin Christianity Islam was both 
Church and State. As Dr. Watt says, the Arabs 
‘thought of the system as a whole, and we 
incapable of distinguishing its economic, political 
and religious aspects.” As we follow Mr. Payne’s 
story through the centuries. we see that this was 
a source of tension as well as strength. European 
think too easily of Islam as a single force, unifie 
by the doctrine of jihad or ‘holy war’; in fac 
the Islamic world was soon rent by nationalisms 
As Mr. Payne says, there was a ‘centrifug 
tendency’ in Islam from the beginning. and it (s 
still there today. Mr. Payne’s final chapter 
carries the title “The Awakening’; but what 
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awakening—the Arabs, or Islam, or particulat 
peoples in the Arab world—is not so clear 
Nasser, in Mr. Payne’s view, ‘represents the 


awakened fury of aroused Islam’; but one sus- 
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CRIME BEFORE 
CALVARY | 


GUY SCHOFIELD 
author of “The Purple and the Scarlet” 


A fascinating investigation into the personalities and 
events preceding the Crucifixion. 

“A serious and worthwhile contribution to the historical 
side of the story.”"—7. mes Literary Supplement. 
“Certainly a masterpiece.’’—///ustrated London News. 
“Well thought out. weil argued, well written.’’— 
Evening News 


BOLIVIA 


M. ASTURIAS & F. de MEDINA 


This book emphasises the contrasts in Bolivia: the new 
transport roads and ultra-modern buildings with the 
remains of ancient civilisations, ceremonial dances, etc. 
Over 50 superb illustrations and 4 co!our plates. 30 /- 


NOT WISELY 


1961 





BUT TOO WELL | 


GERALD SPARROW | 


| 
This trank and lively autobiography describes how the | 
author was appointed a judge at the International Court | 
Bangkok before he was thirty. was imprisoned by the | 
Japanese, and after the war built up a large, lucrative 
lezal practice. Illustrated 16/- | 


BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Sir Oscar Hobson writes in the foreword: *‘Mr. Payne 
performs a very useful service in providing this compre- 


hensive survey of British commercial institutions, and I 
commend his book.”’ 15/- | 


FOR LATE MAY 


THE 
BOUNDARIES 
OF SCIENCE 


MAGNUS PYKE, B.Sc., Ph.D 


in a brilliant survey of current scientific work, this 
highly individual writer and broadcaster shows how the 
old idea of separate sciences is breaking down, and 
speculates on future achievements. [Illustrated 15/- 


THE MARY 


The Inevitable Ship 
NEIL POTTER & JACK FROST 


This full, fascinating story of the Queen Mary, the first 
1,000-foot liner—80,000 tons of grace and strength— 
includes all the intricacies of planning, designing, and 
building, her war story, and much else besides. 








Illustrated 25/- 


pects that his role is more ambiguous. Islam is 
no more able to contain the nationalisms of Arab 
and non-Arab believers than medieval Christen- 
dom could contain those of Western Europe. 
There has always been a tendency, as Dr. 
Watt points out, to magnify the Arab contribution 
to Islamic culture and to belittle that of the non- 
Arab peoples of Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Persia. 
Mr. Payne, whose purpose is to give ‘a reason- 
ably complete cultural history.’ does not fall 
into this error. The distinctive national com- 
ponents are well brought out; ‘Persia transformed 
Islam, and in the process of transformation was 


herself transformed.’ Hluminating remarks like 
this sparkle in Mr. Payne’s pages. Unlike Dr. 
Watt, whose scholarly purpose is to get the 


record straight (and this he does very well), Mr 
Payne has written a professedly ‘popular’ book, 
deliberately vivid and impressionistic; but he 
writes with verve and polish and is never trite or 
superficial. The balance of his book may be 
criticised; of its eleven chapters only two deal 
with the last seven centuries, But it is refreshing 
to find a popular writer bold enough to jettison 
the sordid detail of current Middle East politics 
in favour of the great centuries of Islam. He can 
do so, because for him the religious rather than 
the political aspects are uppermost. There is 
plenty of blood and slaughter in this book, as 
there is in Arab history; but Mr. Payne never lets 
us forget that ‘all that was best in Islam came 
not from the sword but from contemplation of 
God's peace.” 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Guardian and Mercury 


Press and People. By Donald Read. (Arnold, 30s.) 
“NEWSPAPERS are first what public opinion makes 
them, a Sheffield editor wrote in 1820; 
by a peculiar reaction they make public opinion 
what they please, so long as they act with dis- 
cretion, and seem to follow while in reality they 
lead.’ This is a fair assessment, though it leaves 
out of account those newspapers which have 
deliberately shocked readers into paying atten- 
tion to a cause, against their inclination. Donald 
Read has studied the newspapers of Manchester, 
Leeds and Sheffield during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution and come to the con- 
clusion that some of the middle-class reform 
newspapers wielded considerable influence in 








‘then, | 


the agitations of the day: first. by their editorials, | 


persuading local opinion of the importance of a 
cause; and later by becoming organs of publicity 
for that cause. The Conservative papers had less 
success and far less influence. and working-class 
papers in general fared little better. But such 
weeklies as the Manchester Guardian and the 
Leeds Mercury were important. 

Once, in its unmasking of Oliver the Spy. the 


Mercury even attained national celebrity, help- | 


ing finally to discredit the ugly system of agents 
provocateurs for which Pitt the Younger had 
been largely responsible; but usually their in- 
fluence was local and gradual. Through constant 


reiteration, their liberal opinions became known | 


and acceptable, so that news which had been re- 
garded as dangerously jacobinical (and seditious) 
in 1820 could become the basis for a con- 
stitutional campaign, the greatest ever waged in 
England, ten years later. Whether the liberal 
press can be credited with creating the mood in 
which parliamentary reform could no longer 
be resisted is not susceptible of proof, but Mr. 
Read has provided an _ impressively  well- 
documented and well-reasoned case for the im- 
portance of the provincial papers in that period. 

BRIAN INGLIS 
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LORD HANKEY 


The Supreme Command, 
1914-1918 


‘As a record of a great English in- 
tellect engaged in war, this book 
deserves to stand between the war 
memoirs of Lloyd George and Chur- 
chill.’"— The Times Educational Supple- 
ment. Illustrated, 2 vols. 4 gns. 


Edited by LESTER E. DENONN 
and ROBERT E. EGNER 


A selection of Russell’s more defini- 
tive essays dating from 1903 to 1959. 
‘The biggest and best of Russell 
anthologies to date."— Time and Tide. 

42s. 


ANDREW WILSON 


North from Kabul 
‘Writes a thrilling account of a night 
drive through the high passes of the 
Hindu Kush . . . has a lovely sharp 
eye, and he writes well.’—Observer. 
‘Excellent book . . . has a shrewd 
eye for people and places and wields 
a sharp pen.’—Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 25s. 


T. A. GOUDGE 


The Ascent of Life 

Outlines developments which mark a 
major advance from classical Dar- 
winism and investigates a number of 
linguistic, logical and metaphysical 
questions which can be asked in the 
light of them. 30s. 


H. J. BLACKHAM 


Political Discipline ina 
Free Society 
Traces the rise and fall of political 
philosophies since the seventeenth 
century in an analysis of the present 
mood of political disenchantment and 
of contemporary fears of democracy. 
30s. 


MOSES HADAS 
Humanism 


THE GREEK IDEAL 
AND ITS SURVIVAL 
‘A highly perceptive, imaginative and 
scholarly book.’—c. M. BOWRA, The 
New York Times. 

World Perspective Series. 1§s. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Reason and Goodness 


A critical examination of the field of 
recent ethics.— The Muirhead Library 
of Philosophy. 42s. 
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B:A:T‘S-F-O-R:D 


‘Scholarly, 
comprehensive, and 
eminently lucid... 
full of interest both 
for scholars and 
the general reader.” 
The Times Literary 
Supplement 











Pine BATTLE OF THE 4 


‘ATLANTIC | 
21S 





‘As complete an 
account ...as we are 
ever likely to get 

in a book of 

average length.’ 
David Reece, 

The Guardian 


ANCIENT ROME 


oe. 4 F . .’ 


18s 


‘Admirably suited 
for reading before 
tackling a Penguin 
translation, or, 
indeed, before 
exploring Rome as 
@ tourist.’ 

H. D. Ziman, 
Daily Telegraph 


HEB 


\TAPAN 


21S 


‘Clear, detailed 
and absorbing’ 
The Sunday 
Telegraph. 


‘His descriptions are 
lucid and accurate.’ 


The Times 
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Heroes in Taurus 


Memed, My Hawk. By Yashar Kemal. (Collins, 
18s.) 

Next Stop—Paradise and The Graveyard. By 
Marek Hlasko. Translated by Norbet 
Guterman. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

The Red-Head. By Alfred Andersch. Translated 
by Michael Bullock. (Heinemann, 16s.) 

Imaginary Toys. By Julian Mitchell. 
Authors, 16s.) 


Tus week’s novels come mostly from foreign 
parts, of which the most exotic, for English 
readers at least, is Turkey. Yashar Kemal is 
regarded as the greatest living Turkish novelist, 
and has been tipped as a possible Nobel Prize 
winner, This makes one approach Memed, My 
Hawk with appropriate caution and respect. It 
opens well, with its hero, Ince Memed, as a 
fatherless peasant boy, running away from the 
remote village in the Taurus mountains where 
he has been cruelly treated by the local land- 
owner. His escape, through fields of thistles and 
over the hills to another village where he finds 
temporary sanctuary, is vividly described and 
the quality of the writing is apparent in Edouard 
Roditi’s translation. The interest, however, flags 
in the later chapters, where Memed as a young 
man becomes an intrepid though good-hearted 
brigand, revenging himself on his former oppres- 
sors and helping the poor. The publishers de- 
scribe the climax of the novel as having ‘epic 
force.” The word epic does have some relevance 
to Memed, My Hawk, provided it is understood 
in a descriptive rather than an evaluative way. 
Kemal’s book is. concerned with action rather 
than sensibility, its values are simple, clear-cut 
and unambiguous, and it has none of the nuances 
ot attitude that characterise the western novel. 


(New 


To this extent, it is pre-novelistic, just as the | _ 


society it describes, with its peasants, landowners, 
and bandits, is pre-industrial and pre-urban. 
But if the novel possesses many of the tradi- 
tional qualities of the epic world, epic force is 
precisely what it lacks. Despite the frequency of 
violent acts, there is something strangely un- 
emphatic and withdrawn about Kemal’s narra- 
tive manner. I was reminded, ultimately, of the 
fairy tale rather than the epic. This is a worthy 
book, but not exactly one for the Zhivago stakes. 

The first of the two short novels by the young 
Pole, Marek Hlasko, Next Stop—Paradise, ap- 
pears to be largely autobiographical; it is a brutal, 
incoherent piece about truck-drivers working in 
a wild mountain area. I preferred The Grave- 
yard. Set in the Stalinist Poland of 1952, it is a 
grimly sardonic account of a loyal Communist, 
a staunch party worker and ex-partisan, who is 
arrested one night for drunkenness, and subse- 
quently finds his whole life falling in ruins 
around him. Hlasko savagely satirises the con- 
formist world which his hero falls foul of: the 
constant double-think, the reiteration of party 
catch-phrases. In places, the book is chillingly 
funny, and the hideous drabness of Warsaw life 
in the early Fifties is made painfully evident. 
Hlasko’s story is both more and less than a pro- 
test against totalitarianism, for it shows how 
deeply nihilistic his own attitudes are. 

The redhead in Alfred Andersch’s novel is an 
attractive German, Franziska, who has impul- 
sively run away from the dull businessman 
husband she doesn’t love, and fled to Venice in 
midwinter. The story is an embodiment of the 
well-worn Teuton-in-Italy myth, but it develops 
quite excitingly, in a semi-thrillerish way. The 
heroine gets involved with a wealthy, homosexual 
Irishman called Patrick O’Malley, who had been 
a British secret agent during the war and had 
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cracked under interrogation (a richly improbable 
character, this), and a sinister albino ex-Gestapo 
man called Kramer. The Venetian stuff is nicely 
deployed, and makes The Red-Head worthy of a 
place alongside James, Mann, Corvo, Heming- 
way, and the other practitioners of that select 
literary genre, the Venice Book. 

Imaginary Toys, the only native product this 
week, is, like Wilfrid Sheed’s recent novel, an 
example of the Oxford Book (New Style), though 
it is shorter and more sophisticated. Of the four 
principal characters, Charles and Nicholas are 
research students, while Elaine and Jack are still 
undergraduates; the action is restricted to a few 
days at the end of a summer term. Charles, the 
ex-public school boy, is amiable, moderately well- 
off, and moderately Left-wing. Nicholas is more 
wf an intellectual, a conscientious homosexual, 
and further to the Left. These two provide the 
central interest, and I found the others a bit tire- 
some. Jack Evans, the miner’s son, in particular, 
seems more the result of a prolonged study of 
the ‘Scholarship Boy’ chapter in The Uses of 
Literacy than of first-hand experience. Through- 
out Mr. Mitchell is commendably ser 


1S 
about class and sex, but he is at his best when 
he forgets these and merely indulges his natural 
gaiety, which is considerable. There are some 
good highbrow jokes—e.g., the imaginary book 


by Lionel Trilling called Fugitives from 
Double Image of Liberal Tradition—though 
Mitchell rather overdoes the OK references. In a 
few years they are going to make the book seem 
pretty dated, though in forty years they may give 
it the period charm of the early Huxley. For the 
contemporary reader, however, it can be reco 
mended as an observant and witty piece of w 
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The first 
Parkinson 
Paperback 


‘a book to make the ordinary 
downtrodden citizen hug himself 
with pleasure.’"—Punch 3s 6d net 


Osbert Lancaster Illustrations 








PROFESSOR 
PARKINSON’S 


other success 


The Law and 
the Profits 


‘a quiverful of arrows destined to be 
planted in the heart of contem- 
porary Whitehall.’—The Times. 
Osbert Lancaster Illustrations 
15s net 
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La Garde Meurt... 


The Anatomy of Glory. Adapted from the 
French of Henry Lachouque by Anne S. K. 
Brown, (Lund Humphries, £5.) 

Iv tramps and it jingles, gnawing its moustaches, 

through the pages of the history books and 

memoirs, its tall bearskins, its plumes and its 
eagles overtopping the pages of romantic novels 
and the paragraphs of strategical studies: in 
action for the first time at Marengo, and dis- 
banded during the six months that followed 

Waterloo, no military formation has marched in 

so short a time into so many conquered capitals 

or left behind it, after a mere fifteen years of 
soldiering, so resonant a legend as the Imperial 

Guard. 

Or, for that matter, been so little understood 
It was not, for example. a precise Napoleonic 
equivalent of our own household troops. Napo- 
leon himself described it, in a letter to Bessiéres 
when it was first formed, as ‘really a division of 
infantry, cavalry and artillery with autonomous 
auxiliary services,’ and there was a later period 
when. with its grenadiers and chasseurs, light 
and heavy horse and guns; sappers, miners, 
pioneers and even marines; its riflemen and light 
infantry; its Polish and Prussian lancers, Italian 
vélites, Dutch grenadiers, Lithuanian Tatars and 
Mamelukes; all with the pay, prestige and privi- 
leges of a corps d’élite; the Imperial Guard num- 
bered as many as 60,000 men—a complete army, 
at a time when the British foot guards and 
household cavalry together amounted, at the 
most, to a fifth of that number 

One of many British misunderstandings about 
the Guard is, indeed, enshrined for ever in the 
Army List and embroidered on the most illus- 
trious of regimental colours. Our First Foot 
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‘A highly protessional and competent book 
which is probably the life to end all lives 
about an extraordinary and divinely-gifted 
man. .. Here is the real McCoy, and it 
makes wonderful reading.” Sunday Times. 
‘Readable, sound and comprehensive.’ Finan- 
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cial Times. ‘Edison has now been set in true | 


perspective with his 
Daily Telegraph. 


genius 


Illus. 42s 


undiminished.” | 
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ROBERT MULLER 


‘A considerable achievement.’ Time and Tide. 
Wonderfully readable.” Bookman.* Tight, re- 
lentless writing moves one fast to the climax.’ 
Daily Mail. ‘Tells in a masterful and sophisti- 
cated style a story of self exploration under- 
taken by a successful agency journalist .. . 
the dialogue is: witty and reads naturally. A 
most successful book.’ Glasgow Herald. 18s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


| 


Guards became the Grenadier Guards after 
Waterloo to commemorate their having met 
there, and vanquished, the Grenadiers of the Old 
Guard—though it is now generally agreed. that 
it was the Ist and 2nd battalions of the 3rd 
Chasseurs of the Guard (raised only a couple of 
months before, but brigaded with the Old Guard) 
that came up the slope that late June evening, 
at the pas de charge, crying ‘Vive lEmpéreur! 

only to break as the volleys rang out. and the 
Duke gave the order to the redcoats lying in 
readiness on_ the slope, “Stand up, 
Guards!’ 

Much that is not as well known as that, and 
more that has not previously been known at all, 
save to the author, is made clear in the huge 
Napoléon et la Garde Impériale, to which Henry 
Lachouque devoted as many years as the whole 
lifetime of the Guard: the difference between 
the Old Guard and the Young Guard, between 
the vélites and the pupilles; how the Guard was 
raised and paid and armed; and how and when 
it fought (not always so frequently as the Line, 
for it was a strategic reserve, but it won a dozen 
actions in sixty days, against odds, in the long 
withdrawal into France after Leipzig). Above 
all, in this sumptuous English version, how it 
was dressed: M. Lachouque’s book has been 
heavily condensed, ‘adapted,’ edited. translated, 
and furnished with 300 magnificent illustrations, 
a third of them from her own coilection (and 
hitherto unpublished), by Mrs. Anne S. K. 
Brown, an American collector of military prints 
and books, and amateur of uniforms 


reverse 


This huge, heavy book ought to have been in 
two volumes, for it is readable only at a desk, 
but military historians will be grateful for the 
immense amount of detail collected and collated 
by M. Lachouque. and for the lists of units and 
of arms and the appendix on tactics. which are 
not obtainable together in any other place. 
Amateurs of uniforms and students of male 
fashion will thank Mrs. Brown for her prints 
and index of artists. Whether distinction as a 
collector, though, is a qualification for a trans- 
lator from the French and for the editor of a 
major work of military history is another matter. 
Mrs. Brown translates with more enthusiasm 
than feeling: prairie becomes ‘prairie’; place- 
names and common nouns are wrongly or in- 
consistently spelled: amateur students of the 
period on this side of the Atlantic will be taken 
aback to find, instead of the perfectly familiar 
grognards, such strange beasts as ‘the Grumblers’ 
on every page. And while it strikes an English 
reader as absurdly pompous to refer to what we 
always call ‘walking wounded’ as ‘ambulatory 
cases,’ even the lightest-minded reader will wince 
a bit at finding. in a work of these pretensions 
on so dignified a subject, some ladies of the 
Empire being ‘judged not respectable by the 
bums [and] showered with propositions.’ 

CYRIL RAY 


Verser’s Playtime 


The Screens, and other poems. By |. A. Richards. 
(Routledge, 18s.) 

Thistles and Roses. By lain Crichton Smith. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) 

Solstices. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

The Map of Clay. By Jack Clemo. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) ; 

Biss is it in this dawn to be alive, the day- 

spring of linguistics. According to I. A. Richards, 

what we have now is ‘a spring dawn such as 

never broke, dazzling with promise and power 

never offered before.’ In a lecture on “The Future 


Victorian Comfort 





A Social History of Design 
1830-1900 


JOHN GLOAG 


‘Mr. Gloag does, as we should expect, turn 
his special knowledge to good account, and on 
all these matters and especially on furnishings, 
offers details that will be new to most of us. 
His pictures, which must amount to nearly 
half the book, are really delightful and wil} 
give pleasure to everyone.” THE GUARDIAN 

50s. net 


The Civil War 
in America 


ALAN BARKER 


‘Alan Barker's brie! 
the Civil War is rather more a political than a 
military study, providing what has long been 


needed—a short, comprehensive and com- 
prehensible story, specifically for English 
readers.” THE SPECTATOR. 18s. net 


Digging for History 
A Survey of Recent World 
Archzological Discoveries 
1945-1959 


EDWARD BACON 


‘He has collected together intelligently and 
arranged geographically a record of the prin- 
ciple discoveries since the Second World War 
and he presents his material in clear summary 
form . . . we must all be grateful to him for 
bringing together so much information about 
sO many exciting discoveries.” GLYN DANIEL. 
With 64 pages and photographs and striking 
reconstruction drawings. 50s. net 


Musical Performance 


in the times of 


| Mozart & Beethoven 


FRITZ ROTHSCHILD 


Rothschild demonstrates that the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven has for long been 
interpreted contrary to the composer’s inten- 
tions. This new book will arouse the same 
interest, and fury, as his earlier revolutionary 
volume on J. S. Bach, The Lost Tradition in 
Music. 30s. net 


The Yachtsman’s 
Vade Mecum 


PETER HEATON 


A detailed and practical guide for the experi- 
enced sailor and for the beginner on the choice, 
purchase and fitting out of a boat, on naviga- 
tion, equipment. stores, signalling, ship’s 
husbandry, weather lore and forecasting 

Hlustrated 30s. net 


A Manual of Falconry 


M. H. WOODFORD 


A full and authoritative text book on every 
aspect of the sport by the Honorary Secretary 
of the British Falconer’s Club. Particular 
attention is paid to the choice of hawk, its 
management and health, and there are speciat 
chapters on gamehawking and rook hawking. 

Illustrated 30s. net 
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of Poetry,’ printed with his second collection of 
poems, Richards asks why poetry appears less 
elated than he thinks she should, faced with this 
glorious prospect. It seems that this is mostly 
poetry’s fault, or the fault of poets. On the other 
hand there is another culprit. Poetry feels unwell 
because no one attends to her. She has few 
readers, and those bad ones. And why is this? 
‘The root of this, I believe, is bad techniques in 
the teaching of Reading.’ There you are! That’s 
what is wrong with poetry, or with the world of 
poetry. The lascivious impertinence of our Sun- 
day press, what has that to do with poetry? The 
bottomless vulgarity that surrounds us, in shape 
and sound and image, what have these to do with 
poetry? Or how can any of this weigh in the 
scales against ‘astounding advances in linguistics 
in the last few decades’? Where on earth has Mr. 
Richards been living all these years? In some 
island of the academic blest? Nowhere on earth, 
at any rate; or not on the earth as I know it. And 
as for The Screens, chirpy eupeptic pipings and 
strenuous sessions of verbal horseplay, they 
belong in that same Never-Never Land. Good 
luck to them, and to their author. May he gam- 
bol, ever more high-spirited, in his dazzling 
dawn. Let him not be surprised, however, to 
attract few readers to this unearthly music. 

Mr. Crichton Smith, however, inhabits the 
same earth with the rest of us. To be sure the 
poems themselves, and the flyleaf of his volume, 
insist that it’s a very particular plot of that earth. 
But as Shelley remarked of Hell, Oban and 
Stornoway and the Isle of Lewis seem to make 
up, in Mr. Smith’s account of them, a city much 
like London. There’s John Knox of course, and 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, and the galleon in 
Tobermory Bay or thereabouts—but all so rich 
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and mellow through a tasteful and up-to-the- 
minute patina of language that they live happily 
next door neighbours with Kierkegaard. Is this 
what Hugh MacDiarmid used to mean when he 
visualised a Scottish culture at once fiercely 
national and not in the least provincial? I think 
not. When this poet writes, 

I walked one day by the composed water 

and heard a secret whisper from a wave, 
the skill behind the epithet, the start of pleased 
surprise which we get from ‘composed,’ both 
metrically and in the sense—these are at once 
genuine and trivial. This is poetic accomplish- 
ment in the current manner—as we know it from 
Geoffrey Hill in Leeds, or from half a dozen 
Americans. All that’s wrong with it is that it 
doesn’t amount to anything, it isn’t going any- 
where, there’s no pressure behind it. And if this 
is what poetry is to Mr. Smith, no wonder that 
his advice to ‘A Young Highland Girl Studying 
Poetry’ is that she shouldn't: 

Simple affection needs no complex solace 

nor quieter minds abstractions of the grave. 
What has come of his studies of Gaelic poetry, 
if they haven’t suggested to him that poetry, 
besides being perhaps a complex solace and a 
refined pleasure which one may take or leave, 
is a human right of which no one should be de- 
frauded? 

And what else has been wrong with Louis 
MacNeice, all along the line, if it isn’t this same 
thing—that he doesn’t believe in what he is 
doing? Here he is once again, with a tear and a 
smile, the Irish entertainer improvising along 
from one witticism or bright idea to the next. 
He has everything—inventiveness, grace, charm, 
wit, ideas, turns of phrase—except the one thing 
that makes sense of the rest; the concentration, 
the seriousness, that will stay with a poem to the 
end, through all the beguiling side-swipes, the 
amusing tangents, the graceful roundings-off, 
everything that tempts to ‘let it go at that.’ Mr. 
MacNeice will let it go. 

Jack Clemo has little grace and no wit, no 
charm, only one idea, and an accomplishment 
which is extremely fitful and at best of a very 
cumbrous and old-fashioned sort. But he is 
serious—not about poetry as an end in itself 
(though that could be all right too), but about 
poetry as a vehicle for uttering as much sense as 
he can make of his life. His plot of earth is even 
more restricted than Crichton Smith’s: not even 
Cornwall, but Cornwall of the china clay. But it 
is really his, really peculiar, carried before us 
with a clumsy authenticity, unique; and there- 
fore, by a familiar paradox, not at all con- 
stricted but a lucid and insistent symbol for de- 
vastated landscapes and devastated lives any- 
where in the world. The symbol gets its com- 
mentary of course; and the moral drawn is the 
same moral over and over, which is monotonous. 
But to compare Mr. Clemo’s ‘A Calvinist in 
Love’ or, more remarkably (very remarkably 
indeed), his ‘Prisoner of God,’ with Crichton 
Smith’s ambitious sequence, ‘Love Songs of a 
Puritan’ is to set naiveté over against accomplish- 
ment, but also to set whole poems against a 
dazzle of incidental felicities. ‘The Wintry 
Priesthood,’ the second section of Mr. Clemo’s 
book, is a mess; and he wears his Calvinism too 
consciously, with too much of an air. But he is 
one of the poets of England, and there are not 
so many of them that we can afford to remem- 
ber this one only as a curiosity. Do I need to say 
that the other three have all written acceptable 
poems? From Richards, ‘Hope’; from Smith, 
‘For My Mother’; from MacNeice, ‘The Truisms’ 
and some others. 


DONALD DAVIE 
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Whiffs of Hell 
In the Woods. By Henry Williamson. (St. Albert's 
Press, 10s, 6d.) 

Something Extraordinary. By 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 
American Plaid. By Cécile de Banke. (Hutchin- 

son, 30s.) 


APRIL 21, 196] 


H. S. Turner, 


I USED to wince with pleasure and dismay over 
Henry Williamson’s early books. His work js 
tougher now, but otherwise not much changed, 
What a vulnerable person he is! And a born 
autobiographer. Withdrawn, shy, overlooked, he 
dives easily into himself. His nervous, subjective 
style is a delicate instrument for recording his 
moods. Nothing robust, nothing very affirmative 
about his prose. Its blend of discouragement, 
hope and sorrow is to me irresistible, like Chinese 
poetry. A certain remoteness clings to him, a 
whiff of remote hells. Also a romantic air about 
him still of the boy who never grew up, which 
makes for great freshness, and through which he 
expresses the idealism that torments him 


In the Woods, an episode of the last war, is 
published for the Aylesford Review in a limited 
edition of a thousand copies. It is taken from an 
autobiography which the author offered and then 
withdrew. This extract tells about a trip from 
Norfolk to Devon in a lorry and the clearing 
ef some scrub-oak woodland there. Bert Close, a 
one-man haulier, provides the lorry and his 
labour for four pounds a week, expenses paid, 
This man, ‘London-born and bred,’ with a dark 
look to his jaw, becomes the kingpin of the 
venture. He is a good workman. Williamson 
understands him, scowls, silence and all, and 
much else besides. From the first page he binds 
us down with loving detail, with those solid 
accumulations that he uses, no doubt instinc- 
tively, to tether his airy, Jefferies-like spirit and 
give it substance. A master’s hand and open 
heart enthral us in this idyll disguised with 
realism. 

With Something Extraordinary we are a long 
way from the woods. It is a fascinating book, 
to be sure. I can’t make up my mind about some 
of Mr. Turner’s methods. He plants himself in 
the heart of London, in Lambeth, and battles to 
re-establish an Adventure Playground (he’s the 
new Warden), an oasis of order and opportunity. 
Young thugs hang around outside in a gang, 
threatening trouble, the parents continue to belt 
or ignore their kids, the newspapers and films 
and factories all grind away, the back-street life 
churns remorseless, the schools continue the 
same old syllabuses in crammed rooms. Mr. 
Turner, a realist, knows that all this activity 
beyond his fence is moulding the young life he 
is trying to help. What chance has a social 
worker in such conditions? When threatened 
with violence (a youth pulls a flick-knife) Mr. 
Turner is driven to using a little force himself. 
Who can blame him? But of what value is the 
swing of ‘sympathy’ he gains as a result? For 
myself, I can’t see any child or teenage problem. 
I see the adult and his world. 

Miss de Banke’s American Plaid, her third 
volume of autobiography, is a bit too sentimental 
for my taste. Or perhaps there is too much good- 
ness in it. Her writing in this book (I haven’t read 
the others) is mellifluous, modest, with plenty of 
stock responses. We go drifting pleasanily 
through America—New York, New Orleans, 
Maine, Taos, San Francisco—and ‘wonder’ at 
things, but nothing really disturbs us in all that 
teeming continent. Amazing! 

PHILIP CALLOW 
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Hats Off to Mr. Lloyd 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuo would have thought that 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was made of 
so much sterner Chancellor stuff 
than his predecessor? Before he 
had been many weeks in Great 
George Street Lord Amory had 
become the mere tool of the 
Treasury hierarchs. (His last 
Budget could have been written 
by an income-tax inspector.) 
Not so Mr. Lloyd! He arrived, 
as he said, with preconceived ideas, long held. 
He wanted to simplify the tax system—to have 
one system of taxation for the individual, not 
two (income tax and surtax), to have one system 
of taxation for companies, not two (income tax 
and profits tax), and to present the government 
accounts in a more intelligible form He has 





failed so far to carry through any of these 
reforms, but he has not given them up. He is 
still pressing them on his civil servants and I 
believe he means to succeed. So watch out! 

In the meantime he has submitted that the tax 
system allows inadequate rewards for initiative 
and enterprise in the managerial class (as 
opposed to the upper class living on property and 
investments). and he has very generously lifted the 


COMPANY MEETING 


TYPHOC TEA (HOLDINGS) 
\NOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR'S 
TRADING 





Tur 12th annual general meeting of Typhoo Tea 
(Holdings) Limited was held on April 18 in Birming- 
ham, Mr. J. R. Hugh Sumner. C.B.E.. D.L., J.P. (the 


chairman), presiding, 

Ihe following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement 

J] have much pleasure in reporting another satis- 
fact year’s trading. After providing £73.865 for 


Depreciation, the Profit. subject to Tax. at £2.584.935 
shows an improvement on 1959. taxation absorbing 
almost half of the Profits 


You will recall that in April last year your Issued 
Ordinary Share Capital was increased by a Bonus 
Scrip Issue of one share for every four held, and it is 
with great pleasure that your Board recommend the 


same rate of Dividend as last year on the increased 
capital, namely 30% less Tax 

Ihe Consolidated Balance Sheet reflects a strong 
position, The excess of the Current Assets over Cur- 
rent Liabilities amounts to £7.063.141, being £522,755 
More than at 3Ilst December, 1959 

World Tea Production during 1960 was affected by 
one of the worst droughts experienced on the gardens 
of North India and Pakistan with a consequent loss 
of crop. This has been compensated to some extent 
by increased quantities from other Producing Coun- 
trices but not sufficient to prevent an overall deficit 
in Production for the year as compared with 1959. 

The demand for your Company’s Product in 1961 
has so far not lessened. but as pointed out in some 
of my previous Yearly Statements there are certain 
Matters over which your Board have no control and 
the price we have to pay for Tea is one of these. 
Incidentally, Tea Prices during the current year so 
far are somewhat higher than the corresponding 
Period last year, and consequently if our Selling 
Price remains constant our margin of profit 
diminishes. This state of affairs can alter, and it is 
hoped to see an easing in the price of the commodity 
during the year. 

[he report was adopted, The dividend warrants 
Wul be posted on 27th April, 
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surtax start on earned incomes from the £2,000 
level, which was fixed in 1920, to £4,000 (equiva- 
lent to £1,300 in 1920). To pay for it—-and to 
make company executives work harder for their 
surtax relief—he has raised profits tax by 24 per 
cent. to 15 per cent.—making it 50 per cent. 
higher than when it was introduced by his pre- 
decessor. Highly illogical—from his own simpli- 
fying point of view—but practical, if discriminat- 
ing, from the national point of view. It will, of 
course, displease the egalitarians, but who really 
expects a Tory Chancellor to introduce a Budget 
in 1961—during a balance of payments crisis— 
for the levelling of wealth? His main objective 
must be to get more wealth created by the 
economy as a whole, and from this point of view 
| rate his Budget a fair gamble 

1 have a special reason for taking my hat 
off to Mr. Lloyd. For years I have argued that 
the Treasury civil servants have been relying too 
heavily on monetary measures of general 
restraint for the regulation of the economy, that 


is, on Bank rate and credit squeezes, and that 


they have been frustrating the growth of the 
economy by their too frequent alternation of 
their ‘stop and start’ policies, particularly when 
applied to the narrow range of industries affected 
by the hire-purchase restrictions. Mr. Lloyd 
admitted the force of this criticism by proposing 
drastic new economic regulators of a more direct 
tvpe. First, he is taking power to issue directions 
it any time of the year to levy a special surcharge 
er allow a special rebate on all main Customs and 
Excise revenue duties (except vehicle and televi- 
sion licences) and on all the purchase taxes. The 
total present yield from these duties is over 
£2.000 million on an expenditure (mainly by 
private consumers) of £7,500 million. The maxi- 
mum change in either direction is to be 10 per 
cent., which means that the Chancellor can 
stimulate or restrain consumer spending by a 
maximum of over £200 million a year; but 
smaller changes of 24 per cent. or 5 per cent. 
can be made at any time for any length of time. 
No new administrative machinery is required: 
1 percentage is merely added to or subtracted 
from the amounts otherwise payable. It is the 
first bold attempt by the Government to break 
away from the miasma of out-of-date monetary 
techniques 

Secondly. Mr. Lloyd is taking powers to levy 

special surcharge on employers analogous to 
1 pay-roll tax. | gave the reasons for such a tax 
two weeks ago and need not repeat them. The 
shortage of labour is so serious that Mr. Lloyd 
would be entirely justified in going up to a sur- 
charge limit of 4s. per employee per week, which 
would withdraw from the economy as much as 
£200 million in a full vear. For the first time a 
Chancellor is taking control the 
economy in the intervals between Budgets, and 
not by the use of monetary measures of the 
conventional type 


power to 


A capital gains tax was considered but dis- 
carded precisely for the reasons I submitted in 
this column last week. But Mr. Lloyd is looking 
again into the problem of those who make a 
business of seeking capital gains on the Stock 
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Exchange or in property and other deals. It 
should not be difficult to catch these slickest of 
traders. 

No one can suggest that Mr. Lloyd has been 
unorthodox in his financial approach. Faced 
with a balance of payments deficit, inadequate 
exports, increasing pressures from domestic 
demand (consumption is expected to rise by 3} 
per cent. and investment by 7 per cent.), and a 
threat of rising costs and prices, he has sternly 
decided that he should budget for the huge sur- 
plus of about £500 million above the line which 
would cover nearly all the net capital expenditure 
below the line. Fortunately the buoyancy of the 
revenue has come to the taxpayers’ rescue—the 
revenue at existing rates of taxation being esti- 
mated at £506 million higher than last year—and 
Mr. Lloyd has therefore had to raise only £80 
million in additional taxation. This he has 
secured by levying a 10 per cent. duty on televi- 
sion advertisements (£84 million in a full year), 
raising the motor licensing duty from £12 10s. 
to £15 (£25 million) and reinstating the duty on 
heavy oils (£50 million). The 2} per cent. increase 
in profits tax will bring in £70 million in a full 
year—nearly enough to offset the surtax relief 
due after January 1, 1963, which will cost £58 
million in 1962-63 and £83 million in a full year. 
Mr. Lloyd ends with an above-the-line surplus of 
£506 million and an over-all deficit to be met by 
borrowing of only £69 million. Mr. Gladstone 
could not have done better. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


TREMENDOUS sigh of relief went up in 
Throgmorton Street on the Budget news. 
No capital gains tax and a lifting of the surtax 
ceiling to £4,000 (effectively £5,000 after allow- 
ances)—all this was more than the Stock 
Exchange had dared to expect. The increase in 
profits tax was the only disagreeable feature, but 
this can hardly affect dividends in the majority 
cf cases where companies distribute a moderate 
proportion of their earnings. Property companies 
which distribute up to the hilt are the only group 
whose dividends might be adversely affected. The 
extra powers which the Chancellor is taking to 
increase excise duties or purchase taxes could 
be extremely unpleasant for the consumer trades, 
but the Stock Exchange on the morning after did 
not seem disposed to take much notice of this 
unpleasant possibility. Second thoughts, I think, 
will make it more inclined to be cautious. 
Budget Beneficiaries 
The gilt-edged market moved up sharply on 
the Budget proposals, as it deserved to do. Less 
reliance on Bank rate and less resistance to a 
lowering of interest rates abroad are ‘bull’ points 
for this market. The rush to buy store shares, 
tobacco shares, durable goods shares, etc., seemed 
to me foolish. All consumption goods shares are 
liable to be hit if Mr. Lloyd uses his powers to 
levy a surcharge on excise duties and purchase 
taxes. Investors would be wise to keep to capital 
goods, | in particular, steel shares and the shares 


REPORT ON COMPANY MEETING OF ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Company Meeting. 


terest on Debenture Stock .. 
Taxation for the year .. - 
Trading profit after taxation .. 


Orders received- 
Orders in hand .. 


TURNOVER UP— 
RECORD ORDER BOOK 


Trading profit after tax, virtually unchanged 


Some of the main points from the Report and from Lord Chandos’ speech at the 


Fixed assets of the AEI Group of Companies 
Stockholders’ capital employed in the business 
Trading profit after charging depreciation (of £6,395 052) and in- 


Profit on Sale of investments and other adjustments 
Balance of net profit attributable to AEI .. 
-an all time record .. 


Turnover increased from £208 millions in 1959 to. 
The 3/- ordinary dividend represents a return on equity canal of slightly under 5% 


£ 
59,982,289 
138,906,000 


8,491,853 

3,769,414 

4,722,439 

831,082 

5,553,521 

os -. 223,000,000 
oe -» 181,000,000 
215,000,000 





* * 


restrictions. 


Indian Companies’ orders doubled. 


Product Divisions firmly established. 


oe @ @ 4 4.6 


in 1961.” 





Cables, telephones, lamps and nuclear power now in much better posture. 
Domestic appliances and radio and television components hit by hire purchase 


Successful trading by eight Product Divisions. 


AEI leads world exports of steam turbine-generators. 
Inadequate margins on much home business. 


“The Company can look forward to better prospects in most of its business 


Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
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of any company specialising in labour-saving 
equipment. For example, ICT, which I have 
previously recommended, moved up sharply to 
101s. to yield only 2.2 per cent. Attention should 
te given to LAMSON INDUSTRIES, Which manufac- 
tures calculating machines, conveyor belts, office 
fittings etc. This well-managed company n- 
creased its net profits by over 25 per cent. in the 
year to December, 1960, and has recently taken 
over George Anson, a company manufacturing 
office equipment, including automatic photo- 
copying machines. At 24s. 6d. the shares return 
a yield of about 34 per cent. on the 17 per cent. 
dividend which was last covered 1.8 times. 


Motor Shares 

JAGUAR, aS you would have been 
leading the race in motor shares, having risen 
15s. in about fifteen days. One broker's circu- 
lar states that with the new ‘E’ type model, the 
company should be able to increase its output 
at the rate of 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. per 
annum. If this proves correct, they estimate that 
with average profits per annum of £75 per car, 
earnings for the next five years should ave ge 
250 per cent. on the ordinary capital. In the year 
to July, 1960, the earnings were 156 per cent nd 
the dividend 20 per cent. A 40 per cent. pay-out 
ratio would give an average dividend of 100 per 


expect, 


cent. so that the 5s. shares at the current price of 
85s. would give a potential yield of nearly 6 per 
cent. Surely this price discounts the future pretty 
well. Personally I dislike following the fashion 
and would prefer the unfashionable WESILAND 
AIRCRAFT 5s. shares at 17s. 6d. to yield 4.2 per 
cent. This helicopter company is surely a 
‘growth’ stage. In addition to helicopters is 


building the naval ‘Gannet’ aircraft and devel sp- 


ing the Hovercraft. 


Compan y Notes 


REMLINS, the brewers and maltsters, who 

also own a profitable wine and spirit mer- 
chants’ business, have once again increased their 
dividend. A final of 14 per cent. (one point above 
the forecast dividend) brings the total up to 18 
per cent.; added to this there is a centenary 
bonus of 2 per cent. There has been a downward 
change in the pre-tax profit from £548,511 to 
£494,523 for the year ended January 31, 19061, 
The net profit is only £32,295 lower at £237,943, 
so that the earnings cover for the dividend has 
been reduced to about 29 per cent. The £l 
ordinary shares are a good buy at 87s. 6d., yield- 
ing £4 2s. per cent. excluding bonus. 

The trading profit of Smith and Nephew, 
makers of surgical and general textile goods, has 
increased to £3,052,277, but the ultimate net 
profit is a little lower than the previous year at 
£1,151,114. Last May there was a one-for-two 
scrip issue, so that the dividend of 124 per cent. 
is a small increase on the enlarged capital and 
is covered more than twice by earnings. This 
company has an excellent progressive record and 
although the 4s. ordinary shares at 14s, 3d. yield 
as little as 34 per cent., they are a sound invest- 
ment for further appreciation. 

Engineering Components keeps shareholders 
up-to-date with half-yearly reports; the final 
figures for 1960 disclose record profits in spite 
of the recession in the motor industry during the 
year. Trading profit has risen from £832,948 to 
£916,006, and after tax from £335,471 to 
£383,540, representing earnings of 41 per cent. 
for the dividend of 20 per cent. This rate has 
been paid on the capital as increased by a one- 
for-two scrip issue last year. The chairman, Mr. 
C. C. Griffith, gives a full account of the group 
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in his report and looks forward to the future with 
s_measure of confidence. The 5s. ordinary shares, 
now 16s. 6d., yield 6 per cent. 

In spite of the very wet summer, John 
Gardner (London) Ltd., the caterers, were able 
fo increase their trading profit by £23,272 to 
£374,740 for the year ending September 30, 1960. 
Naturaily, profits from the general catering sec- 
tion were lower, but they were more than offset 
by the increase in profits from the new Super- 
market subsidiary, This company also controls 
Geo. S. Elliott and Sons, the racecourse caterers, 
Hatchetts Restaurant, Piccadilly, and last year 
acquired Prideaux’s (London) Ltd. The outlook 
for the future looks good, as the chairman and 
managing director, Mr. Charles W. Gardner, says 
that profits for the first six months of the current 
year show a satisfactory profit. The 5s. ordinary 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


1961 


shares at 47s. 6d. yield 2.7 per cent. on the divi- 
dend of 27} per cent. 

The annual general meeting of The National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society will be held at 
their new headquarters at 5 Bow Churchyard in 
the City ef London on May 2. There, Mr. 
K. A. E. Moore, the chairman, will report to 
shareholders that the accumulated assurance 
funds increased from £15.3 million to £16.3 mil- 
lion and the interest earnings on the life assur- 
ance fund (excluding reversions) were as good as 
£6 per cent. and £4 17s. 4d. per cent. after tax, 
The sums assured and premiums for life assur- 
ance have fallen from the 1959 figures, but a con- 
siderable increase of income from invested funds 
has been obtained by investing about £1 million 
of new money in equities, plus part of the sum 
realised by the sale of fixed-interest stocks. The 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


Year’s Satisfactory Result 


MR. H. F. 
Tur following is from the Review by the Chair- 
man. Mr. H. F. OppeNHEIMER, which has been 


drculated with the annual reports and accounts: 
We have been fortunate in being able to sell the 
year's output of 14,429 long tons of lead and 
24.794 long tons of zinc. as the greater part of our 
production continued to find a ready market in the 
Union of South Africa and in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The increase in our metal 
stocks at the end of the year arises mainly from 


| zinc concentrates which are being held for treatment 


when the new Imperial Smelting furnace comes into 
operation 

his satisfactory result has been achieved in spite 
of the unsettled conditions in the world market tor 
kad and zinc. 

In 1959, following a recommendation by the 
United Nations Lead and Zine Study Group, most 
of the world’s large producers of lead and zinc 
restricted their outputs. The restrictions on zinc 
production were, however, removed following a sug- 
gestion by the Group made in February, 1960, after 
the metal had reached a peak price of £96 per ton 
en the London Metal Exchange in the previous 
month. Although lead prices also stood at relatively 
high levels at the time, the Group recommended the 
continuation of restrictions on production and under 
this stimulus prices rose in April and May to more 
thin £78 per ton, the highest obtained on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange since 1957 

The increase in world zinc production in 1960, 
however, unfortunately with a fall in 
demand the zinc output also 
caused an increase in lead production, the prices 
for both lead and zine declined later in the year 
to £62 per ton for lead and £78 per ton for zinc at 


coincided 


and as increase in 





the end of December, 1960. Since then, however, 
certain producers have restricted their output again 
and the prices have firmed slightly. 

Construction at the mine has been largely concen- 
trated on the new furnace and ancillary plant. 
It is expected that the plant will be in operation 
tarly in 1962. 


FINANCE FOR NEW PLANT 


The funds required to finance the new plant are 
being obtained partly from the sum of £1,500,000 
tuised during the year by the issue of 6! per cent. 
Unsecured redeemable notes, partly from ploughed 





XUM 


OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


back profits. and the balance from the issue ot 
3.000.000 ordinary shares which the holders of the 
notes have the right to subscribe for in June, 1962, 
ata price of 10s. per share. The issue of the ordinary 
shares has been underwritten, and the proceeds will 
he used to repay drawings against the loan facilities 
eft up to £1,500,000 made available to the Company 
ty Anglo American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited. 

During the year capital expenditure amounted to 
almost £1,000,000 which has been financed by 
amounts previously retained and an appropriation 
of £550,000 this year. This leaves the proceeds of the 
note issue and the £1,500,000 of loan facilities, a total 
of about £3,000,000, to meet the large payments to be 
made in the current year, for machinery. equipment 
and installation costs. 

It is therefore gratifying that. although the price 
of the metals we produce has declined, we have 
been able to make provisions for capital expenditure 
at the rate originally planned and have been able 
to recommend that the final dividend should be 
maintained at 6d. which. together with the interim 
dividend of 3d.. makes an unchanged total dividend 
ol 9d. net per unit for the year 

The profit for the year 1960. after providing 
£224,000 for taxation, was £932.000 which is about 
£50,000 more than in 1959. Our revenue from sales 
of metals at almost £3.500.000 was slightly less than 
in 1959 and the increase in our profits after taxa- 
tion arises almost entirely from the benefit derived 
by the Company from an amendment to the Federal 
Income Tax Act in terms of which capital redemp- 
tion allowances for lead and zinc mines in the 
Federation were increased from 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. per annum with effect from Ist April, 
1959. The accelerated allowance facilitates the provi- 
sion of capital, by the retention of profits, for the 
major increase in our operations which we are 
undertaking, as it reduces our liability to taxation 
during the period of considerable expenditure on 
the installation of the new plant. 

ORE RESERVES 

During the year some 700.000 tons were added to 
indicated ore reserves. There was, however. a reduc- 
tion of 190,000 tons in proved reserves and broken 
ore in stopes arising from normal mining operations 
The total ore reserves ore now 6.380.000 tons. an 


$79 


Society has declared the highest rate of rever- 
sionary bonuses (for 1959-60) in its history, 55s. 
per cent. for life assurances and 50s. per cent. 
for endowment assurances. 

Mr. John B. Campbell, chairman of Campbell 
Discount, says that the company did not suffer 
hire-purchase losses from fraudulent traders 
although there was a sharp increase in slow pay- 
ing and defaulting hirers. The company was wise 
in the autumn of 1959 to impose a very restric- 
tive and selective policy of credit-granting. © 
may have reduced its volume of business but it 
certainly saved it from heavy losses. The amount 
provided in the accounts for bad and doubtful 
debts is equivalent to 2 per cent. of all advances. 
The decline in pre-tax profits for 1960 was 
£27,000 to £74,500; but profits for the current 
year show a marked recovery. 


his 


increase of about 500,000 tons as compared with 
the end of 1959. 

The drilling programme carried out at the Com- 
pany’s Star Zine property already shows that some 
100,000 tons of 20 per cent. zinc ore could be drawn 
from this source. This ore is in the form of silicate, 
contains no lead and is lower in grade than the ore 
at the Broken Hill Mine. It remains to be determined 
Low it can most profitably be treated in conjunction 
with other materials available. 

In association with Rhoanglo Mine Services 
Limited the Company is carrying out research into 
the production of high purity zinc which is required 
principally by the die-casting industry. The use of 
zine in this field has increased considerably over the 
last few years, and this research work assumes added 
importance as the production of zine will be con- 
siderably when the new furnace is in 
operation, 


increased 


ABRAHAMS PUBLICITY 
HOLDINGS 


RECORD VOLUME OF FUTURE BUSINESS 


Tue 6th annual general meeting of Abrahams Pub- 
licity Holdings Limited was held on April 18 in 
London, Mr. A. E. Abrahams (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement: 

The Trading Profit, of the Group is £85,892 for 
the year ended 31st December, 1969, which com- 
pares with £108.964 for the previous 12 months. 

The Board total dividend of 22 
for the year, as compared with 21 last year. 

Further, your Directors propose to place £10,000 
to General Reserve. which will bring the total under 
this heading to £87,200, 

As you are aware I have always adopted a policy 
of securing long term contracts wherever possible, 
which not only safeguards the interests of your 
Company, but also the Company's numerous clients, 
who have benefited by the fact that during the 
year 1960, rates in general for various advertising 
media have greatly and in my opinion 
this trend will continue. 

The volume of future stands at 
the record figure of £1,594.578, an increase for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1969, over the previous 
year. of £61,453 

The liquid cash 31st December, 
1960, reveals a strong position and your Directors 
have not at this time felt justified in embarking 
upon any of the various projects for diversification 
of the Company's interests which they have con- 


recommend a 


increased, 


business now 


position as at 


sidered during the year. 

In my last Chairman's Statement, I stated that 
1960 might produce its own particular probiems 
and difficulties. and this has certainly been the case 
Nevertheless. in my opinion. the year has been 
successful and prosperous. 

The report was adopted. 
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Books for Cooks 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Most people would 
agree that the one section 
of English cooking which 
is probably going up is 
the top section: that 
whereas the masses may 
be eating more revolting 
things every year, the 
top cooks are taking an 
interest which would 
have been unthinkable 
before the war. And one 
of the things which dis- 
tinguishes them from their grandmothers is that 
they have probably got far more of it from books 
than from demonstration. This makes peculiarly 
interesting the exhibition now on at the National 
Book League (open to all), an exhibition of books 
on wine and food, some rare, in Latin or in 
leather, the rest actually in print. 

The number of cookery books around is really 
startling. There are the straightforward national 
ones: Italian food, Greek food, Russian food, 
and so on. There are the vast compendiums 
which, I must admit, I am quite unable to cope 
with, however good they are: since I never know 
where to begin. Fanny Farmer is in double 
columns, Constance Spry weighs half a ton, Mrs. 
Beeton’s inadequacies have been dealt with by 
abler pens than mine. And there are the books 
which it is hard to tell whether they were inspired 
by some lunatic quirk of fancy or by the 
simple desire to get out yet another cookery 
book—books like Cookery from No. 10, Cooking 
for Texture, Cooking with Yogurt and Food for 
Pleasure (what else it is for, for heaven’s sake?). 

But it is well to be wary about titles: some 
excellent books may lurk beneath excruciating 
names. The most sensible and amusing book for 
relative beginners I know is called The Right 
Way to his Heart (by Evelyn Board), and it is 
dedicated to ‘My husband and son, without 
whose cast-iron digestions, etc. etc.,’ Lucie 
Marion’s first book is called Be Your Own Chef, 
a title that could have been specially chosen to 
combine snobbery with an unjustified optimism, 
and yet it is an excellent and readable book. (This 
one, actually, looks more difficult than it is—it 
being one of the paradoxes of cookery writing 
that if everything is explained step by step the 
recipes look difficult; a vague outline is far harder 
to follow, but may look quite simple.) 








The titles of cookery books may not tell one 
much but the pictures, it seems to me, tell one a 
great deal. The best books seem to permit them- 
selves a few austere line drawings at most. Most 
step-by-step photographs are far harder to follow 
than any written instruction (though in fairness 
i would have to except Louise Davies’s See How 
to Cook, which makes me feel that one day when 
I am feeling strong I actually might be able 
to skin a rabbit). The really suspect category 
of cooking illustrations, to my mind, are the 
big, lush, overblown photographs of finished 
dishes, always taken at an impossible angle and 


usually adorned with flowers. Books with pictures 
like that are all too apt to go in for the kind of 
food which looks good instead of tasting good; 
and anyone who has ever attended a _ photo- 
graphic session for cookery has no faith in such 
pictures at all: the heat of the lights wilts the 
lettuce, the sausages glaze, the aspic dissolves; 
indeed it is surprising that there is no book yet 
called Cooking for Photography. The glossy 
magazines, who know their onions on this kind 
of thing, have the sense to photograph a string 
of them raw, not a picture of the final onion pie. 


One of the sad things about the exhibition was 
the realisation of how many good cookery books 
have gone out of print—Wilson Midgeley’s 
splendid Cookery for Men Only, that was written 
the opposite way round to most books: instead 
of saying ‘For a cheese soufflé you need cheese 
and flour’ it said ‘If you go to the larder and 
find cheese, this is what you could make .. .’ 
And Marie Galatti’s book was not in evidence 
~small, personal, without that suspicion of 
‘recipe collecting’ that is apt to spoil larger 
books, at least of all those who do not bring to 
their books the informed discipline and dedica- 


Parents and Children 
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tion to a particular cuisine that Elizabeth Davig 
brings to French cookery. 

The two questions the exhibition sets one 
asking are, first, what one really needs a cookery 
book for (once you are past the very first stages); 
and second, what it is about one recipe that 
makes you want to cook it, while you simply 
turn the page on another. Granted that you may 
need a compendium as an encyclopedia, that 
you rarely go back to a cookery primer for new 
recipes any more than to any other schoolbook, 
it must be that the main job of cookery books 
is inspirational; and only secondarily instruc- 
tional. This applies equally, I think, whichever 
of the two alternative ways,of enlarging your 
repertoire you choose: whether you learn more 
and more different ways of cooking lamb, say, 
all the ways being French; or whether you stick 
to one basic method like the casserole, but use 
the entirely different flavourings of different 
countries—paprika or chilli or rosemary. 

It may be the juxtaposition of materials that 
makes recipes about lemons and herbs, wine and 
lamb, apples and butter so much more com- 
pelling than something called Directions for 
soaking Fish in Lye; it may be the tang of child- 
hood or a forgotten holiday or a port or an 
orchard; the one essential quality is prose that 
stirs you as the smell of food stirs you; prose 
that reads as the food tastes. In the end, it matters 
even more that the authors are writers than that 
they are cooks. 


A Probe on Parents 


By MONICA FURLONG 


Pep recently carried out 
one of those social sur- 
veys which don’t seem 
to add anything much to 
the ideas the rest of us 
had gathered’ merely 
from. personal observa- 
tion, but nevertheless 
provide useful facts with 
which to bludgeon 
authority in the places 
where it hurts most. This 
particular one—Parents’ 
Views on Education—underlines the longing for 
nursery schools among the mothers of this 
country, a longing which the 1944 Education Act 
promised to assuage, but which education author- 
ities have persistently starved. Jt is fascinating to 
speculate on the reasons for this. Beyond the 
obvious economic ones at a period when schools 
have been strained to capacity, quasi-moral ones 
have never been far to seek: mothers, so runs 
the half-expressed doctrine, ought to devote 
themselves, body and soul, to each of their 
children in the first five years and if relieved for 
a few hours each day might fall into the sin of 
paid employment or even enjoying themselves. 
In nursery education, as in all other branches of 
the system, we still seem terribly far from con- 
sidering what is best for the child, and ignoring 
all other considerations, including economic and 
anti-feminist ones, as irrelevant. The agony of 
many five-year-olds at starting school—an 








agony often extending long past the first day 
into a number of weeks beyond—should have 
suggested long before this that social education 
needs to begin at an earlier stage and in a less 
drastic form. 

The survey indicates a widespread enthusiasm 
for education among all classes. Not, I need 
hardly say, for real education—a dangerous, 
subversive, beautiful thing which makes bringing 
up children even more hair-raising and exhaust- 
ing for parents than it would be anyway—but 
for the form of the thing. The need in our kind of 
society to qualify, to collect the right pieces of 
paper at the right ages and from the right 
schools has penetrated to even the most illiterate, 
telly-bound corners, ‘It appears,’ says the survey, 
‘that the mothers questioned . . . were concerned 
predominantly with the jobs their children would 
get, not with the enrichment of their personality.’ 
And again ‘parents may identify their own social 
prestige too closely with their children’s achieve- 
ments or they may have too little awareness of 
the ends and means of education.’ 

Parents, it would seem, have just about 
digested the indignity of the 1870 Education Act 
and have effected a dramatic switch from their 
traditional attitude that schooling was a shock- 
ing waste of time that kept the children from 
working, to a completely new one in which 
academic success is a peculiarly subtle way of 
keeping up with the Joneses. Hence, of course, 
the ludicrous fuss over the eleven-plus, and the 
horrible spectacle of parents promising bicycles 
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to those who pass; the recent ‘crammer’s’ edition 
of Panorama might have served as an Hierony- 
mus Bosch illustration on the phenomena of 
worldliness. What is always depressingly lacking 
from discussions of the eleven-plus is the kind of 
parent who might say, “The eleven-plus? I don’t 
give a damn whether he passes or fails. It’s his 
education I care about.’ 

The report makes it clear, however, why it 1s 
difficult for even the most enlightened parents to 
feel like this. One reason is the obvious in- 
feriority of the facilities in most secondary 
modern schools to those in most grammar 
schools. It’s not merely a question of catering 
to the thousand little snobberies over school 
uniform and homework and learning French 
and graduate teachers. It’s often, though less 
often than it was, a question of whether a child 
spends his days in a reasonably attractive build- 
ing or a patently inferior one, whether he has a 
sense of pride in his school (though I think 
myself this can be grossly overdone) or despises 
it, whether he is given to feel that his education 
follows some kind of plan, or is merely forced 
Jabour till he reaches the blessed age of fifteen. 

Those who compiled the survey had the in- 
telligence to note another crucial point, far too 


Consuming Interest 





seldom commented upon. ‘Parents may not 
necessarily be realistic about the attainments of 
their children and their suitability for the more 
rigorous scholastic standards of the grammar 
school.’ And it is in the lack of parental realism 
that the real pain of any kind of selective system 
lies, for even stupid children, indeed particularly 
stupid children, know the bitterness of shattering 
cherished parental dreams, Possibly the real 
value of a closer co-operation between schools 
and parents lies not in the high-flown aspirations 
sometimes suggested, but in the opportunity it 
gives teachers to tell parents the truth about 
their children as gently and firmly as possible. 
Not all of us are able to listen, of course— 
excessive ambition is a pathological condition— 
but at least someone should have a try at cutting 
our children down to size in a painless manner. 
This ought to do nothing but good, though read- 
ing between the lines of this report, the frighten- 
ing thing it seems to imply about parents is the 
conditional quality of their love, a love based on 
achievement, cleverness and worldly success. 
One hopes that this too may be a passing phase, 
since the best education system in the world 
could not compensate for a mother love as 
debased as that. 


Slender Satisfaction 


By LESLIE 


‘But wait a bit, the Oysters 
cried, 
‘Before we have our chat; 
For some of us are out of 
breath, 
And all of us are fat!’ 
SPREAD out beside me is 
a selection of advertise- 
ments cut from the daily 
papers, trade journals 
and women’s magazines, 
also an assortment of 
promotional handouts. 
They all tell the same story (or should I say fairy 
tale?)—eat bread and get slim. Not ordinary 
bread from the baker, but ‘crunchy,’ ‘lighter, 
‘enriched’ and ‘satisfying’ breads, specially pro- 
cessed, glamorously packaged and expensively 
publicised. 

The claims are bold. ‘Primula Slimbread,” pro- 
claims a leaflet picked up at the Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition, ‘has a calorific value of only 120 
¢als./0z.’ The same proud boast could be made 
for pure starch. (Eighty per cent. of the dry 
weight of white bread is carbohydrate, which puts 
Primula Slimbread, on the maker’s own reckon- 
ing, only a nose ahead in the starch reduction 
Stakes.) The leaflet romps on to the declaration 
that ‘from analysis it will be seen that Slimbread 
is a complete food.’ I am assured by a leading 
nutritionist that anyone who actually took that 
claim at its face value, and ate nothing else, would 
soon be a fascinating case study in at least half 
a dozen deficiency diseases. 

Procea, makers of Slimcea, take a more re- 
Strained line. Their point is made with diet 
charts, sample menus and illustrated with the 
silhouette of a maiden who looks ready for any- 


ADRIAN 


thing, including the leading role in Round the 
World with Nothing On. Ryvita ‘helps me to 
keep slim,’ says Julie Andrews, propped prettily 
against a jumbo packet of crispbread. ‘Vita-wheat 
is non-fattening too,’ declares a shapely sylph 
in a bath towel; and the Slimbread sweetie, from 
inside her symbolic hour-glass, tells the gullible 
about ‘the satisfying way to slim.’ 

Perhaps the chart below, given to me by 
Professor John Yudkin, Head of the Nutrition 
Department at Queen Elizabeth College, will put 
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the advertised claims of these so-called slimming 
breads into perspective. The exaggerations are 
so neatly exposed. 

Advertised claims such as these, which are de- 
liberately misleading, have been under heavy 
fire lately. The proprietary medicine men have 
always been a popular target and recently it has 
been the turn of the washing-powder puffers, 
who were hauled up for breaking the command- 
ment ‘Thou shalt not run down a competitor’— 
and great claims to ethical sensitivity were made 
in the process. Now, the Advertising Inquiry 
Council (newest weapon in the consumer-pro- 
tection arsenal) have been pressing the Minister 
of Agriculture to clamp down on firms which 
make spurious claims for their rolls, rusks and 
breads. It was the recommendations in an out- 
spoken report on bread and flour (published last 
November by the Food Standards Committee) 
that prompted the AIC to agitate for govern- 
ment interference. 

The collective mind of the Food Standards 
Committee seems to have been quite clear on 
this subject. They disapproved of any special 
description or claims being allowed for breads 
with a protein content of Jess than 21 per cent., 
but agreed that it was reasonable for those with 
a higher protein content to call themselves ‘high 
protein’ breads. 

The Committee recommended that any claim 
to be starch-reduced should be restricted to 
breads where the carbohydrate content had 
been reduced to less than 50 per cent. by weight 
compared with ordinary bread. Only four pre- 
parations measure up, or rather down, anywhere 
near this standard. Energen Crispbread (the only 
genuinely starch-reduced crispbread), Energen 
Rolls, Granose and Figgerrolls. (The last two are 
both rolls, similar in composition to those made 
by Energen.) 

The Committee also would like to see pro- 
hibited any advertisement which suggests that 
certain types of bread have inherent weight- 
reducing properties. The word ‘suggests’ is the 
crucial one here. 

For instance, Huntley and Palmer make no 
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specific claims for their breakfast biscuits, but 
each packet contains exercise and diet sheets. 
Presumably they hope that the public will get 
the ‘slimming’ message by an association of 
ideas. The names alone make the point for 
Slimcea and Primula Slimbread. 

The truth is, in the words of the report, that 
‘no food can properly be called slimming’ and 
‘no bread has any specific weight-reducing pro- 
perties, and slimming claims made either directly 
or by implication can only mislead the consumer.’ 

Surely it is time that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture used his powers under the Merchandise 
Marks Act to restrain the manufacturers of fancy 
breads from making such fanciful claims. 


* 

Last week I discussed the action of Ryman’s 
in chaining their typewriters down against light- 
fingered customers, and decided that on the 
whole their suspicions were justified. | have two 
more cases of suspicion before me, however, 
which I cannot view with the same sympathy. 
Aquascutum, it seems, will not allow you to pay 
by cheque and take away any goods over the 
value of £10. And Harrods now require anyone 
spending more than £10 by cheque to go all the 
way down to the banking hall (a walk of several 
miles from most departments, as anyone who 
knows Harrods will appreciate) in order to get 
the cheque blessed by the accountants. I always 
understood that the ‘quality’ shops provided 
more service than the cheaper ones, not less; 
that indeed their high mark-up was to allow for 
this. It certainly seems odd that Marks and 
Spencer, or for the matter of that most of the 
little shops along Oxford Street, will accept a 
cheque from anyone, but the big stores take 
this suspicious line. Perhaps they feel that ‘a 
different class of customer’ frequent their stores 
nowadays; all I can say is that they won’t—not 
if they are treated like this. 


Postscript i: oe 


SOMEONE must have gone 
to enormous trouble be- 
fore Tuesday’s impres- 
sive Albert Hall rally of 
the Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. Who would 
have thought that twelve 
speakers on one subject 
could have given their 
testimony in turn with- 
out repeating . each 
other’s arguments, or 
would hold the attention, throughout, of an 
audience of something like 5,000 of the con- 
verted? But-not only were the speakers admir- 
ably assorted—Lady Violet and Johnny Dank- 
worth, the band leader, among them; Arnold 
Wesker and Gerald Gardiner; and along with a 
Labour MP and three well-known Liberals, even 
a Tory MP (Mr. Robert Mathew, making his first 
public appearance for the campaign, and all 
honour to him)—but care had been taken that 
each pressed home one point, and each a different 
one, (The League of Empire Loyalists pressed 
their point home, too. ‘Hang Macmillan’ they 
cried: ‘Hang MacLeod.’ This, I think, would be 
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a matter merely of amending the Homicide Act: 
they should have been lobbying in the House.) 

It was a pretty overwhelmingly middle-class 
gathering, thus proving that the Sunday Express 
was right, if only in one respect, in the article jt 
published beforehand, sneering at the ‘thousand 
or more ardent-eyed middle-class people’ who 
would ‘jostle into the Albert Hall.’ I can’t 
imagine what seems to the Sunday Express to be 
wrong with the middle classes in this context: 
haven’t most of the social reforms of the past 
century and a half been instigated and carried 
through by the middle classes, and would the 
paper have thought any better of the campaign 
if it had been a trade-union movement? I think 
the Sunday Express is more respectful about the 
middle classes when addressing their advertisers, 
(Come to that, the chairman of the Committee 
ot Honour is Lord Harewood—not noticeably 
less aristocratic than Mr. John Gordon, | should 
have thought.) 

The importance of rallies such as that at the 
Albert Hall (and an equally successful overflow 
meeting, I hear, at Kensington Town Hall) is not 
that they make converts, but that they show the 
Government the strength of feeling in the country 
among people who feel, and the trend of thought 
among those capable of thinking. Not even this 
Government will suppose that the sense of values 
of the articulate public is that of the Times, which 
gave five inches low down on a middle page to 
the Albert Hall rally, and a column and a half, 
across three columns, leading the Home News 
page, with picture and a paragraph on the centre 
page, to the foxhunters’ great victory at the 
RSPCA meeting. 

* 

A friend assures me that he overheard this 
exchange between two women sitting behind him 
in a Dublin tram the other day: 

‘Poor Eichmann—alone, among al] those Jx 

‘Yes. Reminds you of Our Lord. doesn’t 1?’ 

4 

Many people must find, as I do. that 
tastes within a certain type of wine change 
the seasons, as well as with personai whin 
‘bigger’ red wines in the winter than in the sum- 
mer, and so on. As the warmer weather comes 
round, I fancy an aperitif sherry rather lighter 
and drier than those I sometimes enjoy on a 
cold winter’s evening. I was sent a sample the 
other day of the Montilla that T. A. Layton, of 
Duke Street, Manchester Square, sells at 16s. 6d. 
a bottle, and it seemed to fit the bill. It is 
Spanish-bottled, and Mr. Layton claims for his 
particular Montilla that, unlike others, it is 
weaker in alcohol than most sherries, and that 
it is ‘the driest fortified wine in Europe.’ Cer- 
tainly, it is very light, crisp and clean and, well- 
chilled, makes an admirable appetiser. Montilla 
is fairly rare in this country (though Harvey's, 
of Bristol, and Hedges and Butler each l'*’ one, 
too), and is not, in the very strictest sense of the 
word, really a ‘sherry’ at all, for it doesn’t come 
from the delimited area around Jerez, but from 
near Cordoba, a hundred miles or so up the 
valley of the Guadalquivir. But in every other 
sense it is what we mean by a sherry—indeed, 
some scholars say that Amontillado is so-called 
because it represents the attempt of the growers 
of Jerez to make something ‘Montilla-ish.’ 

CYRIL RAY 
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‘DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 7$% pea. ‘terest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet frorr 
4 investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Led. 
q DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W2 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES-- contd. 
NEW LONDON Gallery 17-18 Oid Bond S 
Wi tue. Sa. iU-te TEN SCULPIORDS ain 
paintings py LADE 
‘THE TEACHIN’: OF Drama and Theatre 
American Universities.” a lecture by Pat 
Kozelka Associate Professor of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Nes 
York. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Friday, April 25, a 
6.30 p.m. Admission Free 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: Three lectures 
entitled (1) ‘Sound and Meaning’’; (2) “Sound 
and Poetry’; (3) “Sound and History’’ will 
be delivered by Professor G. Bonfante (Turin) 
at 5.30 p.m. on 1, 2 and 4 May at the Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture en- 
titled **Anglo-American Co-operation in 
World War IL’’ will be delivered by Dr. F. C 
Pogue (Director of the George C. Marshall 
Research Foundation) at 5 p.m. on 2 May at 
the London Schoo! of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
James Henderson, 
Acadamic Registrar 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Edmond 
Kapp: a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1911-1961. 20th Apri! to 19th 
May inclusive. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 
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INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances from 54% 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1. (WHI 
5561.) 

7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industria! Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


PERSONAL 


ALCHEMY, 1961 version Turn old gold into 
food and medical aid for refugees and famine 
stricken Broken jewellery, spectacle frames, 
watches, dentures, pens, have already raised 
£15,000. Send all you can find (any saleable 
articles equally welcome) to: Gift Aid, Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford. 

CAMPAIGN puts the case for multilateral 
disarmament. Monthly 6d. (plus 2d. postage) 
from the Campaign for Democratic Socialism, 
27a Red Lion Street, London, W.C.1 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment, R_ K 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or 
telephone LANgham 4245 


FAMILY — 


PLANNING 
REE Postal Sewice 


ookKy 

B' Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 

PKEMmtEK LABOKATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 





Name 


4 





PERSONAL —contd. 


CANCER PATIENT 0811. Young boy (8), 
a hopeless, has lost both parents 
recently, and is cared for by only sister. Needs 
— nourishment and comforts Can you 

ease help? Old Jewellery etc., gladly utilised 





National Society for Cancer Relicf, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1 

DO PLEASE listen to Miss Mary Trevelyan 
making this eek’s Good Cause Appeal on 
the BBC (a! Services) on Sunday, 23rd 


April, at 8.25 p m 

I Rit wen Y FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
t etn s Stamps, Photography, 

Ta nesounding Pentfriends (100 countries) 

G ETTING MONEY'S WORTH when you 
t SHO! PER'S GUIDE (10 p.a.) tells 





wives te esults on branded goods 
helps you find the best: advises when you 
dor Wr Consumer Council, Orchard 
House, Orchard Street, W.1 
HE'S A SOCIAL LION, not because of his 
ame as a big game hunter, not because he’s 
a best-selling author-—-but because he always 
serves superb EL CID Sherry to his grateful 
guests » 


oges Y REPORT on the Human Female and 

> Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. DX 


OLDER MEN AND — N find office 
employment through STE L LA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, Ww C.2 (almost facing 
Charing Cross Stn.). TEM 6644 


ON MEDICAL APVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 


87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
: AMBassador 4041 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex 
PRINTING AT LESS COST b; 
Text in print-style type Uliustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093 
QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home _ Service Cm Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
RAMPTON Patient, released after 17 years 
Thanks to NCCL and work started by Elizabeth 
Allen. Send donations to Treasurer, NCCL, 293 
a Kings Rd London, S.W.6 Membership 
p.a 
SUPPLANTING 
12s. 6d. p.a., 25s 
Berners St., W.1 
THE NEW CHURCH is founded on a new 
revelation from the Lord Jesus Christ through 
Emanuel Swedenborg. To extend knowledge of 
this, a course of twelve lessons is offered FREE 
OF CHARGE. Send your name and address 
to: NEW CHURCH ENQUIRY CENTRE (A), 
20 Bloomsbury Way London, W.C.1, for de- 
tails and lessons 1 and 2. WE SHALL NOT 
APPROACH YOU PERSONALLY UNLESS 
REQUESTED 
WIN £100 in easy Letter Competition Other 
Cash prizes. Send for FREE Entry Form—plus 
Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
Read how to write for profit with two tree 
writing encyclopaedias. No obligation; send 
now. BA. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street. London, W.1 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing‘ their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 


© Which?” 


The April issue reports on 
car batteries 
loans for houses 
nappies 

*“‘Which?”’ is published monthly by the 

Consumers’ Association, available on 

annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 

14 Buckingham Street, London, WC2 

YOUNG FRANCO British couple arrange 
holidays in carefully selected French families 
Exchange Au Pair P G. St. CHRISTOPHER'S, 
20 RUE ST. ETIENNE. ORLEANS, FRANCE 


Offset Litho 


SURTAX-—Read Crossbow 
2 years. Bow Group, 60 


EDUCATIONAL 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus. 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations Prospectus’ E Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Wolsey Hail. Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 





THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export 
Commerciai, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam, or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E C.4. Est. 1910 
SUMMER COURSES :n Italian for Foreigners 
at Interpreters’ Schoo! (Rec ised by Italian 
Ministry of Public Instru n) in Turi 

Arrangements can be made tor students to be 
lodged with Italian fan son an ‘au pair’ or 
paying basis Further inf ormation fror It 

Secretary, Institu Pien ontese, Via Bligny 

Torino Ita 














SUMMER SCHOOL 


St MMER_ SCHOOL OF ART, Dartinztor 
Hail, 20-27 July, 1961. For people of ali ages 


who wish to spend a week of their holiday. 
painting, dying and printing fabric making 
pottery and par uling in one or two spec 





projects. Prospectus from the Secretary, Dart- 
ngton Hall Arts Centre. Totnes, 8. Devon 


LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ lending point 
to the often-mmade remark: ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ Free book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 
AUTHORS invited submit MSS ali 
(including Poems) for book 
Reasonable terms. S:ockwell Ltd., 
(Est. 1898.) 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work appears 
in all markets. Prespectas free from Dept 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Chronicle House, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 


types 
publication 
Ilfracombe. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
idea! hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8. 
SPACE FLIGHTS of Fancy and Realism— 
Sample the World’s best SF magazines, ANA- 
LOG 2/6 and FANTASY 2/-. May issues now 
on sale. By post (4d. each extra) from Atlas 
Publishing Co., 18 Bride Lane, London, E.C.4 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier School 
of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't earned 
your fees by the time you've completed the 
course you get your money back. Write for 
free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms of 
Special Guarantee 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is training 
writers in the techniques of TV on behalf of 
ITV companies Let us train you to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. Apply: TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400, 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGent 0723. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR TYPING. 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d 1,000 words, 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Daltmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 

RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing 

TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. MOU 
6136 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX. GOVT. £20 vakie for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 


FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 


standing sensationa: new drug and serum dis- 
coveries, the truth about garlic as a remedy 
which gets down to the root cause of rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Garlisol non-taint garlic tablets are 
harmless and benevo'cnt, with no drug reaction 
on the heart. Not habit forming, 1,000 tablets 
(six months’ supply) 52/6. 500 tablets 32/6, 
together with booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, or order through your chemist. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selection. 
Luxurious quality Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berxeley Street, W.1 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts size chart, from Holroyd 
and Coope:, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 


Linens, Handkerchiefs Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
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HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten tracx through Britain: §/. 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), § dial 
House, Torquay 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms 

Hotels on and off tt beaten track r oh 

Britain; 5/- posted S.P. Hilte Sundial H €, 
Torqua 

THE MOS! DEPENDABLE C-UIDE d 

in G Brit: new j of 

THE GOOD FOOD G UID 1961 ¢ { 

m t ecomit ns 

Clu h by 

fr e 

! ri id 





= 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG proic mal! pe t 
sult us. The rit person for the r flat 
Separate flats too. Intir ire. S rt 
Ltd 175 Piccad Wil. HYD 24 
hours) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


ARTIST SEEKS large room /flat, us 

Prepared convert/decora Suntig! a- 
tial. Box No. 7952 

ROOMS URGENILY required for ’ g 
men. Preferably unturnished pa 1 
London area. Box No 7858 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 








A MAGNIFICENT VIEW of Posit Bav is 
obtained from an 18th century house tor 
3,000 lire a day, one can enjoy € m- 
fortable accommodation and inspired cooking 
Wine included. Private bathroom. Vacancy 
from May to June and then from September 
onwards. Write to Signorina Albertina Man- 


dara, Positano (Salerno) Ltalv 


TRAVEL 


GREECE. Cambridge parties. May 16, June 
16 and thro’ the Summer ! 

gms. covers travel via Ita 
in Athens and on Island of yr vine Hoe Deiphi, 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Sunium. But if you want 
less, pay less. 11 Park Terrace, Cambrid; 


VACANCIES | 


ON PARTIES TRAVELLING 
(a) SCANDINAVIA (b) PARIS & RIVIERA 
July 23rd July 10th 
write for details to: 
GAZELLE HOLIDAYs 
75 BELLE ISLE ROAD, LEEDS 10 























LuyKertpores EXAynicki 


GREEK 
VILLA PARTIES 


for intelligent young people 

Live in the informal atmosphere o! 

villa, in good company. The price (59 
gns. for 16 days to 76 gns. for 25 days) 
includes all travel and accommodation 
trips where you like in the party’s own 
transport, free use of outboard_moto 
boat, snorkels etc., and wine at dinner: 


BY AIR TO BRINDISi 


Similar parties in 


FLORENCE and ELBA 

39-41 yns., with ali the usual Murtsor 

Small extras plus aquaiungs on Elba 
BY AIR TO PISA 


MURISON SMALL 
Travel Organiser 
11 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 
LONDON S.W.3 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 0395 











SAKE YUU BEIWEEN 1. AND vo? 

b Years not inches, it you wash daily, well week 
pat least, speak to others and don't get drunk 
nightly you will be tike us and very welcome ¢ 

{ join one of our CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY 
We try to keep costs to a minimum but us¢ 
very good hoteis 
For a lively holiday write tor YT ae t 
GAZELLE HOLIDAYS 
75 sette isie Roac, Leens, 10 
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